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THE RAPPAREE. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 
CHAPTER V. 


Wuen Patchy noticed Captain Power, who was then, 
as always, in the garb of a gentleman, he respectfully 
touched his hat to him, observing as he did it: 

“T think I see a gentleman here who’s a stranger to 
me—I’m Patchy Baccah, sir, the setter—and now that 
you know me, I hope you won’t keep the advantage 
of me.” 

“Not at all, Patchy, I have heard of you from the 
chief ; you are a very valuable man, Patchy—I’m Cap- 
tain Power.” 

“ God bless my sow], sir,” replied Patchy, taking off 
his hat—“ is it possible that the great Captain Power 
is one of us.” 

“Yes, but only for a time, Patchy. I thought myself 
at the head of my profession, Patchy, and I came down 
here to have an interview with the Great Northern; but 
I soon found that clever and able as I considered myself, 
I had much to learn from him !” - 

“Well, indeed, I’m not surprised at that, sir,” replied 
Patchy “ for if ever there was a maricle at the business, 
he is one. He never was done but once, and that was 
by the Dundalk apprentice.” 

“ How was that ’” asked Power. 

“Why sir, there was a merchant in Dundalk who 
had a draft on another in Newry for the sum of two 
hundred pounds. Such was his terror, howandever, of 
the Captain, that he was afeard either to go for the 
money himself, or to send for it by another. In this 
state of mind he was one day consultin’ wid his wife 
as to what was best to be done in the matter, when his 
apprentice—a lad about sixteen—happened to overhear 
them. He offered to go for the cash, and said, he would 
let them cut the ears off his head if he did not bring it 
home safe to them. Now, both the merchant and his 
wife knew he was a smart chap, and always had his 
wits about him, so after another consultation. they 
agreed to let hira make the trial, and accordingly gave 
him the draft. Well, sir, the first thing he did was to 
saddle an ould entire horse, so lame wid the spavy, that 
he could hardly go a mile an hour; an’, what was 
worse than all, the brute, from sheer viciousness and 
a hellfire temper, would suffer neither horse nor man 
to come near him on the road—the ’prentice himself 
bein’ the only person he would allow to handle or mount 
him. Well and good ; the lad got two pounds changed 
into halfpence, which he tied in a bag—one half in 
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each end, wid a string about the middle, and havin’ 
mounted his horse, he went on his way towards Newry ; 
when, as it happened, on comin’ to a lonely part of the 
road, who comes up wid him but the Captain. The 
chap seemed very innocent, and soon tould him the 
whole story of the money; and how he was to bring it 
back the next day, The Captain said it was wrong of 
him to mention the circumstance to any one, for ’fraid 
he might be robbed ; and on partin’ gave him a guinea 
to drink his health, and hire another horse if he wished. 

““* When do you expect to be back, my lad,’ he 
asked. 

*¢ About this time to-morrow, sir,’ replied the boy ; 
‘and bedad I wish I had you along wid me all the 
way, for then I'd have no fear of bein’ robbed of it.’ 

** All right so far; the lad got to Newry, where he 
remained that night ; and the next mornin’, havin’ got 
the cash in bank-notes, he sewed them up in the linin’ 
of his waistcoat, and set out on his return home. Well, 
to make a long story short, he had just come to the 
same lonesome part of the road where he met tho 
gentleman the day before, and, sure enough, there he 
met him again. 

*“* Well, my good boy,’ said the Captain, ‘did you 
get the money ?” 

“*¢ Bedad I did so, sir,’ replied the shaver, ‘ every 
penny,’ 

“ ¢ And how did you get it?’ asked the gentleman. 

“ ¢ Paix, in hard goold,’ said the other; ‘ and here I 
have it, a hundred in each end o’ this,bag; but I 
wouldn’t tell that, sir, to any one but yourself, for fraid 
I might be aised of it—but I know by your appearance 
you're a gentleman, and that I needn’t be afeared of 

ou.” 
. ‘Yes, but hand me the money,’ said the Captain, 
* till I see if it’s all right.’ 

“¢T know it’s right,’ said the boy, ‘for I counted if 
myself; and, besides, my masther made me take an 
oath, before I left home, that afther I got it I wouldn’t 
let it into anyone’s hands but my own,’ 

“¢ Hand it out immediately,’ said the Captain, ‘I 
must have it.’ 

“¢ But, sir,’ said the chap, ‘my masther will blame 
me for it, and say that I made away wid it myself.’ + 

“¢ Deliver the money immediately, you young scoun- 
drel,’ says the Captain, pulling out a pistol, ‘or I'll 
blow your brains out.’ 

*¢T couldn’t think of doin’ sich a thing,’ says the 
youth ; ‘I promised to let him cut my ears off if [ 
didn’t bring it safe home to him, and I will, too.’ 

“The Captain immediately rode up to him, in ordher 
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to secure it, but, lo and behould you, the devilish ould 
cappul (horse) the lad was on turns round and threw 
out at him and his horse, which made him keep his 
distance; and, in the manetime, the cunnin’ young 
vagabone moved him over to the roadside, and threw 
the bag that contained the coppers across the hedge, 
and a good distance into a quagmire that happened 
to be in the place. 

“¢ If you want to get it, sir,’ says he, ‘ you must go 
for it, bekaise I tuck an oath to my masther, that I 
wouldn’t give it into the hands of any one; and now 
he can’t say I perjured myself.’ 

“The Captain immediately lit down off his horse, 
hooked him to the branch of a tree, and with a good 


deal of time and strugglin’ got through the hedge, and 


afther that had quite as much difficulty in wadin’ 
through the quagmire. This ripe youth, in the mane- 
time, unhooked the Captain’s fine horse—mounted him, 
set off at full speed, laving him two pounds’ worth of 
coppers in a bag, and a spavined ould garran, as full 
of venom and mischief as an egg is of mate, instead of 
the two hundred pounds he expected; and what was 
better still, robbin’ the robber of his fine horse before 
his own face into the bargain. There now is the only 
case in which the Captain was ever done—but, he my 
sowl, he was done there, and in style too.” 

* But did he ever recover his horse ?” asked Captain 
Power. . 

“ The horse,” replied Patchy, “‘ was put to livery in 
Dundalk, and advertised ; but I need not tell you that 
the Captain, for a reason that he had, never claimed 
him—but he wrote a letter widout a name to his 
masther, statin’ that his owner made a present of him 
to the young rogue, in reward for his cleverness and 
ingenuity. He never can tell that story himself wid- 
out laughin heartily, and wishin’ that he had the trainin’ 
of the lad” 

It is not to be supposed that these worthy Rapparees 
sat here without the necessary requisites to keep them 
comfortable. There was a large fire, around which 
they disposed themselves on such temporary seats as 
they could procure, together with an ample stock of 
provisions, and other refreshments, such as wine, 
whiskey, brandy, and malt liquor in abundance. Of 
those they partook, some sparingly, some more freely, 
but not one to excess or intoxication; for on this 
necessary point their captain kept them in an excellent 
state of discipline. 

* Come, my bowld comrades,” said Patchy, “let us 
have a glass of comfort, and amuse ourselves as well 
is we can until the Captain and the others come back. 
Captain Power, here’s long life, good health, and a 
happy death-bed to you; and, as I said before, may 
Hone of us ever see his own funeral! anim a 
chiernah [*” 

This was drank, and Patchy proceeded: *“ Come, 
Billy Dsters, or Delany, or whatsomever you call your- 
self, let us hear a little of your skill and experience, 
You're nearly as great a horsestealer as Cahir na 
Cappul there.” 








“Me! replied Cahir, in his broken English-y 
man, by the way, in every lineament of whose face 
nature had set the stamp of thief and robber-— mp, 
Patchy—fwhy now, Patchy, don’t she knows dat | 
never staled a baste in my life. Sure I haven’t gotte] 
no canscience about stalin’ ’em—I never staled any, 
sure.” 

“Well, if you don’t stale them yourself, Cahir, yoy 
know who does, so that it all comes to the same thing, 
But you, Billy Pethers, in the manetime, tell us some- 
thing to amuse us and pass the time.” 

“'Troth, the story I’m goin’ to tell,” replied Peters, 
“is as much Cahir na Cappul’s there as mine; but 
sich as it is you shall have it.” 

“ Ay do,” said Cahir, “ tell her up for de gentlemin,” 

*¢ Well, then,” proceeded Peters, “some time after 
I got the bite from the girl that was whipped through 
the town of Maryborough, for several acts of thievin’ 
she committed, and who palmed herself upon my father 
and me as Captain P. ’3 daughter, I became ac- 
quainted wid worthy Cahir na Cappul here; and, be- 
coorse, I wasn’t long a croneen of his until I tucka 
strong fancy for horse-stealin’.” 

“You wor a big tief afore you comes to me,” ob- 
served Cahir. 

“ Well, if I was, Cahir, you soon improved me; 
troth, I was nothing till I knew you; but no matter, 
Soon afther I got rid of my doxy, it so happened that 
I tuck a strong fancy to a fine sorrel horse, wid a 
bald face and a white foot, that belonged to a gentle- 
man in the county of Carlow. I got into the stable 
one night, by means" of a thing that I’m sure,” he 
added, with a grin, “none of you ever heard of—a 
false key. It isn’t, nor ever was, my custom to do 
a thing unfairly, so, says I, whispering to the horse, 
‘have you any objection to come wid me and see the 
world ?’—throth I thought it but fair and reasonable 
to put the question to him—but, at any rate, devil a 
word he said against it. ‘ That’s all right,’ says I, ‘silence 
gives consent ;’ and off we went on the best of terms 
wid each other. Well, I sowld the horse at a good 
price, but the foi (pursuit) was soon up afther me, 
and in a short time I was lodged in Carlow jail, wid 
every proof strong against me, so that I saw clearly 
there was little else for me but to dance that pleasant 
jig called the Hangman’s Hornpipe. Not that I was 
much troubled about that either, in regard that I was 
once hanged* before, and escaped the noose twiist 
afterwards, and all by raison of a charm I got against 
hangin’ from the same woman that gave Cahir na 
Cappul there the enchantment that enables him, wid 
a weeshy whisper in his ear, to tame the wildest and 
wickedest horse that ever went upon four feet. Be 
this as it may, I was very much troubled about the 
matter, and hardly knew how to act. At last I be- 

thought me of Cahir here, and sent to let him know 
how I was fixed. I desired him to look at the horse, 
and to find me out a mare as like him as possible, and 





* A fact. 
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to try and exchange the one for the other—otherwise 
I had little chance, as the evidence was so clear against 
me. Ah troth, Cahir my boy, it’s you that wasn’t 
Jong gettin’ me the mare I wanted, nor in giving in- 
structions how to have the thing done. The trial. was 
now within a day or two of comin’ on, and the stolen horse 
was put under the care of the jailor, as is usual, till it 
should be over. When Cahir’s messenger arrived, he put 
up at a place near the river-side, where the hostler used 
to water the horse. He had got acquainted wid him, 
and on this occasion. asked him in to have a drink, to 


which he willingly consented, lavin’ the horse at the 


door. In the manetime, the animals were exchanged 
by @ comrogue of the messenger’s; and when the 
hostler came out, after gettin’ his mornin’, he mounted 
the mare and rode her to the stable instead of the horse. 
Well, very soon afterwards, in about an hour or so, 
my trial came on, and, to tell the truth, every thing 
went against me—nothing could be clearer than the 
evidence ; and the judge was goin’ to charge the jury, 
when I thought it was time to speak :. 

“ «My lord,’ says I, ‘ every man’s life is precious to 
him—you all think me guilty, but I deny it, and will 
prove my innocence, if you'll grant me one request.’ 

“ ¢ What is it ? asked the judge. 

“<¢Tt is, my lord,’ says I, ‘ that the horse shall be 
produced in coort—when he is, if I don’t show the 
whole world that l’m wrongfully charged with the crime 
I'm in for, why, then, hang me up as an example to all 
the horse-stealers in the kingdom ; and Pl go to my 
death willingly.’ 

“But how could the production of the horse save 
you ?” said the judge. 

“<My lord,’ says I, ‘I cannot tell you that till the 
horse comes into coort.’ 

“My lord,’ says my lawyer, ‘as the poor man thinks 
his life dependin’ on it, surely his request ought to be 
complied with.’ ' 

“*Very well,’ said the judge, smilin’, ‘let the horse 
be produced in coort.’ 

“*The horse is my witness, my lord,’ says I, ‘ and 
will bring me out clear.’ 

“It is the first time I ever heard of such a witness,’ 
said the judge, laughin’ outright, as did the whole 
coort, ‘but as you think he’ll serve you, it is but right 
that you should have his testimony.’ 

“*We shall cross-examine him severely,’ said the 
cpposite counsel, ‘and it'll go hard or we'll make him 
break down.’ 

“By this time the whole coort was in roars of laughter, 
and they were all on coals to see what would happen. 
Well, in a short time the horse was brought into coort, 
and I turned round to my prosecutor. 

*** Now, sir,’ says I, ‘do you swear positively and 
truly that that is the animal you lost ? 

“*T do,’ says he, ‘ by the virtue of my oath, that is 
my horse—the very one you stole from me.” —, 

' “© By the virtue of your oath, sir, whether is that 
animal a horse or a mare ?” 
“* By the oath I’ve taken,’ he says again, ‘its a 





horse, and not a mare. It was.a horse I lost, and that’s 
the animal.’ 

“ «Mr. Tipstaff,’ says I, ‘ will you turn the hinder 
end of the beast towards his lordship,’ 

“* What do. you mane by that, sirrah ?’ said the 
judge. 

“*¢ Simply to. prove my innocence, my lord,’ says J, 
“turn it round, Mr. Tipstaff—there,. that will do.’ 

“ The short and the long of it was, that the animal 
proved to be a mare, and not a horse at all. Such a 
scene was never witnessed. Every one in the coort was 
in convulsions, with the exception of my prosecutor, who 
had a face on him as long as to-day and to-morrow. 
As for the jury, you’d tie them wid three straws. 

“““Gentlemen,’ said the judge, addressin’ them as 
well as he could speak for laughin’, “you must acquit 
the prisoner.’ 

‘We do, my lord,’ said’ the foreman, ‘we find a 
verdict of acquittal.’ 

“¢Let him be immediately discharged, then,’ said 
the judge. And so I was, comrades, and—here I am.” 

“* Give Pether a glass for that,” said Patchy; “ if 
that wasn’t doin’ them, I dunna what was.” 

‘“ But, sure, as EF tould you all, it was Cahir na Cap- 
pul here that desarves.the credit of that—for, what do 
you think he did? Why, he painted the mare so like 
the horse,. that livin’ eyes couldn’t see the difference. 
Ah, Cahir! Cahir! what are we all in the: horse-stalin’ 
line, when compared wid you. I’m middlin’ myeelf, and 
Shane Bernah’s betther still, but neither of us could 
hould a candle to you at the business.” 

‘*T never staled a horse in my life,” repeated Cahir ; 
sure every one knows dat I never stales no horses,” 

“ Do you take apprentices still, Cahir ?” asked Manus 
M‘O’Neil, the goldfinder. 

“ Yes, I does,” replied Cahir, * when I gets a good 
fwhee (fee) wid em. Many o’ de Munster farmers does 
shend der shilders to me to larn the saicrits.”’ . 

“ And what fee do you charge, Cahir ?” 

“ Why, frwhom whifty to, a tundars ‘pounds, and 
fwhor dat I finishes dem.” 

“Yes, Cahir,” observed Pogrer, drily, ‘I dare say 
you do.” 

This may seem strange; if:-not incredible, to our 
readers ; but such was the fact. Some of the Munster 
farmers—men of wealth and. substance, too—felt no 
scruple whatsoever in binding their sons to this cele- 
brated cattle-stealer, in order. that. they might after- 
wards pursue such theft asa, trade. Cahir, however, 
by his multiplied processes of, ingenuity, almost elevated 
it to the rank of a science, although he himself did not 
know a letter in the alphabet. 

That the singular fact of such apprenticeships argued 
a very loose notion of the rights of property, can scarcely 
be denied ; but, on the other hand, it is not altogether 
without something in the shape of apology. The 
consciousness of wrong it is that constitutes guilt; but 
here there was no such feeling. The possession of pro- 
perty by Protestants was looked upon as an act of in- 

justice to the Catholic population, and the country at 
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large. This property, they said, was oppressively 
wrested from their forefathers and themselves by arbi- 
trary laws, and they, consequently, looked upon them- 
selves as wholly possessing the justest and the strongest 
title to it. Under those circumstances, and with such 
impressions, we are not to feel surprised that the abo- 
riginal Irish should consider themselves morally justified 
in despoiling the possessors of it as far as he possibly 
could with safety to himself. This feeling was pe- 
culiarly strong in Munster, where the Rapparees and 
Tories actually succeeded, by their outrages upon both 
person and property, in frustrating every attempt to 
settle that country with a Protestant population. 

“ Come, Manus, you innocent babe of a goold-finder,” 
said Patchy, “have you none ot your exploits to tell 
us? Take a glass, man, and let the great Captain 
Power hear what you can do.” 

“Och!” replied Manus, with a shrug that indicated 
great simplicity, and in broken English too, “ sure. it’s 
a simple boy I am, and knows nuthin’ about roguery 
—sarra ting, now. I was borned honest, so I was, 
and de midwife said, when she seed my innocent face 
—‘af I has a sowl in my bodies,’ says she, ‘ dat child 
will come to great wealt’ yet, and ’ill have much ar- 
raghids (money), and will make many peoples big wit 
monies and skiieens 0’ goold and riches—dat innocent 
shild will—ay, indeed, now.’” 

* Well, but, Manus,” said Patchy, “we all know 
that you’re an innocent boy, and has lashins of goold 
and jewels at your disposal, and that it’s fear of the 
lord o’ the manor, that makes you sell them in private, 
poor gorson. But in the mane time, what if you'd give 
us the story of the ingot that you sould to the banker 
in Dublin.” 

Manus gave another shrug indicative of his usual 
simplicity, and put an oafish grin upon his naturally 
blank features, that gave him literally the expression of 
a born idiot. 

“Ts it dat I’m to tould yez, den?” said he. 

“ Ay,” replied Patchy, “ just that same, chiernah /” 
he added,“ look at him! wouldn’t any one think that 
he didn’t know Saturday from Sunday? Goon, Manus, 
Captain Power wants to hear it.” 

“ Well, den—yes must know dat I had an ingit of 
raal goold, that was in woit twelve ounces be de oun- 
cels, nayder more nor lesh ; and bein’ in Dublin upon 
an experition to rise monies upon her, bekaise de land- 
lord was goin’ to put my cattles in de pound—do you 
see—to sell ’em aff for de rint—bad luck to awl rints 
and landlords, any way. I wint in de dresh of a mid- 
dlin’ farmer, wid my ingit rowled up in paper, and I 
found him shettin’ in a nice room by himshefs. 

‘*¢Well,my man,’says he, ‘whats do ye want wid me?” 

‘** Fwhy, your honnor,’ shiz I, ‘ it’s well known dat 
you undercomstand all de outs and ins about monies, 
an’ I come to you out o’ no preference or respect at awl, 
but bekaise it’s misreported be awl parties dat you're a 
shentleman.’ So he laughed. 

“* But what is your bizness wid me, my good man ?” 


shiz he. 





* ¢“Vhy, de landlord, your honner, and bad luck to 
him !’ 

“¢¢ But what have I to do wid your landlord ?’ he sed, 

*¢ Ah! your worship,’ shiz I, ‘he’s goin’ to drive 
me, af I don’t have de rint for him be next Monda,’ 

*¢ And how can I help you, my poor man ?’ shiz he, 
‘what do you want wid me ?’ 

“<T wants to rise some monies on dis, shir,’ shiz I, 
takin’ de ingit out o’ de paper she was rowled in,— 
* She’s raal goold, shir, and has been in our fwhamily 
for three or fwhour generations—but I’m not goin’ to 
sell her, shir—but to rise monies an her, bekaise, shir, 
dere’s an owld prowhecy in de family, dat if we part 
wid her for gud, we'll never have luck or grace, ayder 
here or thereafter.’ 

‘¢¢ You wish to lave her in pledge, den ?’ shiz he, 

“ ¢ Dats de very ting, yer honer,’ shiz I, 

“*¢ Well, den,’ shiz he, ‘ you must wait awhile, till I 
shend it to my gooldsmit’, to try wheder she’s raal goold 
or not.’ 

‘* So he shent it off wid a messenger, and in a short 
time he come back wit a note fwhrom de gooldsmit’, 
sayin’ dat she was raal goold. 

** Now, how much do you want to rise an her? shiz 
he. 
“ Well, to tell de troot, I axed more nor I knew he 
would give. He wanted to buy her, but as I shed be- 
fwhore, I towld him I only wanted to rise monies 
enough on her to pay de rint, and save my brave cattles, 
so he made me an offer, but I refused to take it, and 
takin’ up my ingit, I rowled her agin in de papers, and 
left him. After I had gone frhom him, mavrone, oh, 
but I began to repint, so takin’ out de brass ingit, dat 
was gilt, and as like de oder as two pays, I went 
back. 

*¢¢Plaise your honer,’ shiz I, ‘I have shanged my 
mind—lI’ll take your offer, but take care of her fwhor 
me, bekaise if I lost her, de family ’ud never proshper, 
nayder here nor thereafter.’ 

** Wid dat he paid me de monies, and put de ingit 
into a press widout wanst lookin’ at her, and I come 
away wid my raal ingit snug in my pocket. It was on 
dat day de flags of Dublin got so hot for my poor feet, 
dat I couldn’t remain any time in dat beautiful shity, 
for fears o’ burnin’ my soles—so I left it, and wint to 
Connaught, fere de devil a much I got, bekaise its a 
poor hole, and de peoples didn’t understand English, 
aldough I wished to pass fwhor a gentleman of book- 
larnin’, dat understood nuttin’ but de English langridge, 
and several tings o’ dat kind.” 

Many other anecdotes, detailing either the ingenuity 
or daring character of their exploits, were narrated, and 
when Manus had concluded his, Patchy, who acted also 
as their cupbearer and butler, resolved to reward him 
with a glass. 

‘* Come, my poor innocent lad,” said he, handing him 
a bumper, “ wet your whistle wid this— 7¢’s no counter- 
feit, any way, but the raal stufi—and here you sentry, 
that’s on the look-out there, watchin’ for shadows— 
come and taste something that has substance in it. I 
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don’t think the sogers will run away wid us to-night, at 
any rate.” ‘ 

Manus took off his glass; and the man who dis- 
charged the duty of sentinel joined them as he had 
been invited, but had scarcely finished his, when a man 
jn the uniform of a British officer sprang forward, 
exclaiming : 

“‘ Villains, surrender this moment, and offer no re- 
sistance. You are my prisoners. I arrest you in the 
king’s name !” 

Every man present sprang to his feet, and secured 
his arms, and in a moment there were, at least, a dozen 
loaded pieces presented at him. 

* Stop—hold, my friends!” exclaimed Power, second- 
ing his words with a commanding motion of his hand, 
‘keep quiet, and be cool; injure him not at present, 
rntil we shall see the upshot of this; you know it is 
against our principles to shed blood unnecessarily, and 
only in self defence. Let me speak to the gentleman— 
you know he is only discharging his duty ; but we, 
also, have a duty to discharge, and we shall discharge 
it. Now, sir,” he added, addressing the officer, “‘ what 
is your business here ?” 

“To arrest and secure every man of you,” replied 
the officer; ‘ resistance on your part is worse than use- 
less. I have your retreat here surrounded by a com- 
pany of soldiers, so that your escape is impossible.” 

“So is yours,” replied Power. ** You are an English- 
man, I perceive by your accent ?” 

“T am—I do not deny it.” 

“Well, then, you are our prisoner and our hostage ; 
surround and disarm him.” 

The officer who, by the way, had a pistol in each 
hand, stepped back. 

“ Forbear,” said he; “TI sha'l take at least two 
lives before I surrender, and mine, I know, you may 
take also. I know, too, that you may overpower me, 
and slay me where I stand, but that will not secure 
yourselves; for among my men it will only add a spirit 
of vengeance to a sense of duty. Now, mark me, I 
have a proposal to make ; it argues neither courage nor 
gallantry on your part to surround and overpower by 
numbers a single man, as I am. Hearken now, if you 
be brave men, as they say you are—if there be any one 
individual among you who thinks himself stout enough 
to take me prisoner, and succeeds in doing so, I will 
submit without taking life; but if there be not, and 
that you attempt to overpower me by numbers, as I 
said, then most assuredly will I take two lives from 
among you, perhaps more, for my sword is sharp and 
trasty, and has never failed me yet.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Power ; “ it is a fair and manly 
challenge, and I myself accept it with pleasure.” 

“Pardon me, my friend!” exclaimed Paul Liddy, 
another gentleman Rapparree, and except M‘Pherson, 
considered the strongest and most active man in Ire- 
land, as well as the most determined—* pardon me, 
my friend; in anything where courage is nécessary, 
no man could take place before you; you are stout, too, 
I grant, as well as brave; but 1 don’t think that, with 
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all your strength, and all your bravery to boot, and I do 
not undervalue either the one or the other, you’d have 
any chance with that powerful officer. No, my friend, 
that task naturally falls to one, and I must have it.” 

“T should prefer you,” observed the officer, “ for 
you appear to me to be one of the strongest and finest- 
looking men I ever saw.” 

“Very well, then,” replied Liddy ; “ if I secure you 
single-handed, you are our prisoner and hostage.” 

* And if I secure you?” added the officer. 

*‘ Such a supposition is out of the question,” replied 
Liddy ; “ but if you do, we will allow you to depart in 
safety, upon the condition that you pledge your honour, 
as an officer and a gentleman, that you will withdraw 
your men: for upon no other condition will you ever 
leave this place, or, at least, be set at large from 
among us.” : 

“That is to say, whether I win or lose, your de- 
cision is to go against me,” replied the officer. ‘* That 
is not fair; which of you is the Captain? I should 
prefer dealing with him.” 

“ Our Captain is not here at present,” replied Liddy; 
“if he were, to no other hand would he assign the 
task which I am about to undertake—a task which to 
him would be an easy one.” 

* Well,” said the other, stepping back into the clear 
ground, “come on; after this matter shall be decided, 
we will talk upon the subject of withdrawing my men.” 

He then put his pistols in his breast pockets, 
placed himse!f in readiness, and desired the gigantic 
Liddy to advance. 

The contest was not a pugilistic one, but simply 
a trial as to which of them could seize, put down, and 
overmaster the other, so as to make him admit his de- 
feat, and yield himself a prisoner. The struggle was, 
indeed, a terrible one in point of muscular exertion, 
activity, skill, and power; and so tremendous and 
equally balanced were the strains and efforts on both 
sides, that the hopes and fears of the spectators rose 
and fell as the one or other individual prevailed. At 
length, after a contest of fifteen minutes, one of Liddy’s 
legs was forced into a position which put him some- 
what off his centre, and quick as lightning, his op- 
ponent availed himself of the circumstance, and shot 
him with great violence to the earth, which was nearly 
as hard as stone. He lay stunned for a time, and the 
other, placing his foot upon his body, pointed to him, 
and said: 

‘* Pray, who is the prisoner now ?” 

* You are,” said three or four voices behind him, 
and he found himself fast pinioned. 

“ We will not injure you, sir,” said Power; “ but 
we shall tie you neck and heels until we get free from 
this cavern, We are outlaws, sir, and you cannot ex- 
pect us to observe the force of any law or principle at 
variance with our own safety. As for the trial of 
strength and activity which has just taken place, let it 
pass as an idle thing. You are evidently a brave man, 
and a stout one ; but we must consider for our safety and 
our lives. Get the cords forward, and bind him fast.” 
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* Ha!” exclaimed the officer, in his own voice, and 
at once changing the whole contour of his face into its 
natural expression; ‘ well done, my dear Power; any 
other conduct would have been wrong—safety before 
every thing. There now, let me go; but you see that 
if I had been a British officer, and acquainted with the 
place of your retreat, I could have taken every man 
of you.” 

It is unnecessary to describe their amazement on 
discovering that it was their own Captain who had thus 
imposed upon them, 

** Good heavens!” exclaimed Power, “ are you no- 
thing more than a mere mortal man ?” 

* Nothing more,” replied the other; “and, I think, 
you will admit a very good one too—as he must be who 
could prove an overmatch for the brave and powerful 
Paul Liddy. Raise him up, poor fellow. 1 hope he is 
not seriously hurt,” 

Paul, however, soon recovered, and after shaking 
himself, and feeling his bones, declared that, with the 
exception of a ringing in his ears, he felt conscious of 
no other injury. 

“Now,” said their chief, “how did it happen that 
I was able to surprise you as I did? for that isa 
serious question.” 

Patchy now advanced, and with rather a rueful 
face, took the whole blame upon himself, and gave a 
candid account of the affair, exactly as it happened. 

“T asked Pat Mill, who was on guard,” said he, 
“to come over and have a glass, and while he was 
takin’ it, you boulted in upon us. Chiernah, but you're 
the wonderful man; for I believe in my sowl you 
could change yourself into anything.” 

* Well,” replied the other, “let that be a warning 
to you all; never on any possible occasion, or by the 
force of any temptation whatsoever, to negiect your 
appointed duties. I shall overlook this breach, but not 
another. Get me some food.” 

The three individuals who had been out with him 
now entered ; but not without being duly challenged. 
They and their commander then sat down, and did 
ample justice to the substantial fare that was placed 
before them. When the meal was finished the Captain 
desired them to open a bottle of wine, of which he, 
Power, and Liddy partook. 

“* Well, Liddy,” said he, “I was anxious to have 
a trial of strength with you, and I’ve had it. You are 
a stronger man than I am, but you have neither my 
activity, skill, nor energy; but, in the meantime, you 
need not feel abashed by being put down by me. In- 
deed it was chance favoured me, or it might have been 
otherwise.” 

“Did you succeed to-night?” asked Power. 

“Certainly. They prepared for resistance—but I 
shouted out as if I had a reinforcement at hand—‘ Fire 
you there from the shrubbery if they attempt to resist !’ 
but they did not, and here are two hundred pounds safe. 
I care not about it, however. I am grieved and vexed, 


for I heard a tale to-night that has filled me with 
sorrow.” 








“ What!” said Liddy, “none of our other men 
taken, or our retreat discovered ?” 

“No,” replied the Captain ; “‘ but a most diabolical 
outrage has been perpetrated upon one of my best 
friends—upon the daughter of a man who stood by me 
in the day of my distress with good faith and honour— 
I mean Brian Callan, whose daughter has been forcibly 
taken away by that unprincipled profligate, Cornet 
Lucas.” 

* Ay,” said Quee Harry, “ that’s the scoundrel who 
swears he will never rest till he secures you, and sends 
your head to Armagh gaol.” 

“T met young M‘Mahon to-night,” proceeded the 
other, “and he told me the whole story. The poor 
fellow is in a state of distraction, and swears that if he 
finds out Lucas to be the author of the outrage, he will 
shoot him stone dead. I told him he was mistaken, 
and that Lucas was innocent of it.” 

‘And why, sir,” said Patchy, “did you do so? 
Lucas is the man, and it so happens that I can tell you 
all about it. He’s afther that good and beautiful girl 
for months, and she wasn’t far from stabbin’ him to the 
heart in her father’s house one day not long ago. I 
was at the back windy, and seen it wid my own eyes. 
Why, then, did you tell him that it wasn’t Lucas that 
done it ?” 

“‘] had two reasons, Patchy; the first was, that if 
M‘Mahon was to shoot him he would be hanged; and 
the second, that I wish to have the punishment of the 
worthy cornet as my own work. Neither will I take 
the scoundrel’s life. You all know I am against shed- 
ding blood from both feeling and principle, unless in de- 
fence of my own life, which is an act of self-preserva- 
iion, natural not only to man, but to every animal that 
breathes. I shall give him a worse punishment, not- 
withstanding. Now that girl’s father, Brian Callan, 
has paid me his tribute for years, and specially during 
my cripplehood, when he generously increased it; for 
this I was and am solemnly bound to preserve all his 
moveable property within doors and without; and if it 
happens to be taken away I am either to restore it or 
pay him the value of it. It is true that the children of 
a family do not come under this stipulation ; but that 
matters not; so help me Heaven, if he were an utter 
stranger to me, no matter what his creed or religion, I 
would leave no stone unturned to restore his child and 
punish the villain who took her away.” 

‘‘ But how can you restore her, sir, if you don’t know 
where she is ?” asked Patchy. 

* Believe me, Patchy, I shall soon find it out. When 
I had my protection from government for three years, 
through the influence of Cornet Montgomery and his 
friends, I became acquainted with an intimate friend of 
this Lucas.” 2 

“Take your time, sir,” said Patchy, interrupting him ; 
“T can tell you where she is, and that is, strange as 
you may think it, in the very heart of Armagh bar- 
racks.” 

“ Ay, and from the very heart of Armagh barracks 
I shall take her, Patchy, rest assured of that; but ia 
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the meantime, tell me all you know about the transac- 
ion.” 

" Patchy then gave him a full and perfect account 
of the circumstances, together with the number of the 
window, reckoning from the corner of the range, not 
omitting the fact that he would find three round stones, 
each of about two pounds’ weight, lying together exactly 
under it. He then showed him Cornet Douglas’s pro- 
tection, which the other said he would keep for a time, 
but only for a short time, as he said it might be useful 
to him in consequence of the peculiar situation in which 
he stood. 

“But now, Patchy,” said he, “mark me, don’t 
breathe a syllable to any one of her friends concerning 
the place of her concealment, not even to her father’s 
family or her lover, M‘Mahon; keep it a profound 
secret, otherwise you will obstruct and utterly destroy 
the plan I have conceived, not only for her liberation, 
but for Lucas’s shame and punishment.” 

Patchy, who was well aware of the force and energy 
of will which characterised the Rapparee, as well as of 
his wonderful fertility in expedients, promised that he 
would faithfully observe the injunction laid npon him, 
although he understood not its purport. Other business 
of importance to themselves and their designs was then 
gone into, and all their arrangements and appointments 
made for the next six months. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue individual who commanded this formidable gang 
of Rapparees was, considering his position in the world, 
probably the most extraordinary man of his age, or of 
any age before or since. Carte, in his life of Ormond, 
after giving an authentic account of his death, states, 
that for a series of many years he kept the whole pro- 
vince of Ulster, with a considerable portion of Leinster, 
in such a state of terror and alarm as was almost in- 
credible. He asserts, that the whole military force of 
the kingdom was not able to apprehend him, nor to 
preserve the peace of the country, or establish the se- 
curity of life and property so long as he lived. It is 
true he was often made prisoner, bnt he never failed, 
by the exercise of his wit, ingenuity, or courage,: to 
escape from the hands of his captors. His personal and 
mental accomplishments were amazing. That, however, 
is not extraordinary, for as we said, the man was not 
only a gentleman by birth, but a Count of the French 
Empire—a title which was conferred upon him during 
his residence in that country. He is said to have been 
the most perfect specimen of a man in the kingdom, 
He was well educated, and could speak the English, 
Irish, and French languages in perfection. His athletic 
powers, strength and activity, were unrivalled, but if 
there was anything more extraordinary about him than 
another, it was his wonderful Protean power of assuming 
all characters with such ease and effect, that when he 
chose to discard his own, and assume another, his most 
itimate friend could not recognize him. He could pass 
himself, whenever he wished, for an Englishman, Scotch- 
man, or Frenchman, without the slightest risk of detec- 


tion, and such was the flexibility of the muscles of his 
face, that he could transform himself into an old man of 
seventy with scarcely an effort. He is said to have 
been the handsomest man of his day, and of the most - 
perfect symmetry. We may judge of what his popu- 
larity among the people must have been when, notwit!i- 
standing the enormous rewards that were offered by the 
government of the day for his head, living or dead, he 
was never betrayed during a period of about twenty- 
five years, either by any of the people or his own gang. 
The sum of five hundred pounds had been offered for 
his apprehension—equal to a thousand of our money— 
but without effect. This in a great measure was owing 
to his generosity to the poor and struggling people, 
whom he frequently assisted, and to his liberality in 
sharing his plunder with his own men. 

Having left their place of rendezvous, his intention 
was to lose no time in rescuing Rose Callan from the 
clutches of Lucas, for which he had formed a plan that 
was at least a feasible, if not a complete one. In order 
to accomplish this with proper effect and success, he re- 
paired to a village near the Four-Mile-House, between 
Dundalk and Newry, where he was resolved to make 
the necessary preparations for the liberation of poor 
Rose from her frightful captivity. Having letters to 
write, and other matters to arrange, he selected tlie 
cottage ofa friendly family for that purpose. Here, how- 
} ever, he had not remained long, when a young girl came 
in, with looks full of terror, and exclaimed :— 

“ Oh, sir, run for your life; an officer and a whole lot 
o’ sogers is comin’ to the house !” 

It was at the time scarcely day-break, and the sun 
had not risen, so that it was difficult to see a person at 
any considerable distance. He immediately fled, and 
when the captain and twenty men from Caradevlin 
temporary barracks arrived at the house, they found 
that the bird had flown. In order for their better suc- 
cess in his pursuit and capture, they had, before leaving 
barracks, stripped themselves to their waistcoats, and 
brought nothing with them but their muskets and 
bayonets, and some provision in their pockets. Having 
expressed much indignation at his escape, they were 
about to retrace their way, when they heard him call 
out from an adjacent hill, bidding them defiance. This 
was an egregious piece of folly upon his part, but fre- 
quent success had made him daring, and he has beca 
known to bring risk and danger on his own head, 
by his extraordinary love for adventure, and a reck- 
less confidence in his own powers. The officer 
in command immediately dispersed his party into 
three divisions, and resolved to give him instant 
pursuit. He himself, with ten men, were to maintain 
the chase in the direct centre, whilst five men on each 
side were to form the wings at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile. In this manner the pursuit was maintained 
until noon, without allowing him a moment's rest, 
Several of the men, however, became exhausted and 
unable to continue the chase at so severe a pace. Only 
four were able to keep him in view—which they did 








notwithstanding the roughness of the country and the 
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difficulties they had to surmount in ascending the hills, 
to which he took, knowing that bis chances in the open 
and inhabited country would have beea much against 
him. When evening came on he concealed himself in 
a clump of furze on the side of a hill, which was 
covered with them, hoping to escape during the night 
to a small village about half a mile distant, where he knew 
he had friends. In this design he was sadly disappointed. 
His pursuers, although he had outrun them half a mile, 
suspecting that he had concealed himself, discharged a 
gun as a signal to their lagging companions, and, in 
the meantime resolved to watch the place until they 
should arrive. When the whole body was assembled 
they instituted a diligent search, but, fortunately for 
him, without success. They then held another council, 
not many yards from the place of his conceaiment, when 
they came to the resolution of resting and refreshing 
themselves with the slight provisions which they had 
brought with them—for it was clear that they had not 
calculated ypon so long and difficult a pursuit. The 
Rapparee overheard their conversation, and had made 
up his mind to attempt escaping ; but from this he was 
prevented by the brightness of the night, and the fact 
that the soldiers felt it necessary to keep themselves 
warm by walking about the very spot where he lay. 
It was in a slight hollow, or small excavation in the 
ground, over which the furze met, but not apparently 
to such a depth as would afford cover or shelter to any , 
person. The men now began to feel the pangs of 
hunger severely; and as daybreak arrived, observing a 
smoke at a distance, they repaired to it in the hope of 
procuring refreshment, Instead of finding only one 
house, however, they found a village, where they pro- 
cured fresh provisions, of which they stood very much 
in need, Having satisfied themselves, they were re- 
turning to renew the chase, when they observed a man 
at some distance, running towards a cabin that stood 
on the side of a hill. The Rapparee, however, on 
looking behind him and perceiving his pursuers, at once 
altered his course, and the pursuit was renewed with 
fresh ‘vigour. The chances now were all to nothing 
against him, the soldiers having recruited their strength 
by the refreshments they had taken, whilst he naturally 
felt the twofold exhaustion of fatigue and hunger. On 
that night, having still baffled and escaped them, he 
sheltered himself as well as he could on the side of a 
mountain, where he remained, nearly famished, until 
daybreak, when, weak and jaded, he repaired to the 
house of a friend in order to get something to eat. His 
pursuers, in the meantime, had only lost sight of him, 
but had no intention, by any means, to give him up. 
As the Rapparee approached the house, he was attacked 
by a dog, who kept up a loud and incessant barking at 
him before he entered the dwelling. His pursuers, who, 
although out of sight, were within hearing of the dog, 
immediately came up in a body and surrounded the 
house just as the object of their pursuit had sat down, 
with a cake of bread, some butter, and a jug of new 
milk before him. It was now the beginning of the 


third day since he had tasted food, aud being almost 








spent and broken down, he was about to recruit his 
strength with the provisions that were before him, when 
the officer of the party made his appearance, and with 
much courtesy, which the Rapparee returned with the 
air of a perfect gentleman, said: 

“Sir, you will excuse me if I say that I cannot feel 
at all sorry for having at last overtaken you—no easy 
task I assure you. A pursuit of more than two days ig 
rather a trying affair to all of us; but it so happens 
that we have you after a long run for it. Of course 
you are aware that I have the king’s warrant for your 
apprehension, and that you are now my prisoner.” 

“Sir,” replied the Rapparee, I acknowledge both. 
I am certainly your prisoner, and shall comply with 
your orders immediately. Recollect, however, that 
you have been in pursuit of me these two days past, 
with a speed and vigour which reflect the highest 
honour upon your spirits and physical powers, and 
that during all that time I have not tasted a single 
morsel of food. I am, indeed, incapable of proceeding 
just now without refreshment, unless you should come 
to the resolution of carrying me. I appeal thea, sir, 
both to your courtesy as a gentleman, and your hn- 
manity as a man, to permit me to breakfast before I 
accompany you. When I shall have finished you may 
conduct me wherever you wish ; and, I assure you, that 
it is no small honour to have secured the Great Rap- 
parce of the North.” 

“ God forbid,” replied the captain, “ that I should 
discharge my duty in either an ungentlemanly or in- 
human spirit. The request you ask is not only reason- 
able but necessary, and shall be granted.” 

The officer withdrew from the room, but stationed 
himself with eight men at the door, whilst twelve others 
surrounded the house, rendering escape apparently 
hopeless. When the Rapparee had finished his meal 
he paused for a brief space, and at once seizing his 
blunderbuss, he approached the door, and covering the 
officer with it, said : 

‘“‘ Now, sir, you have taken me prisoner, and I admit 
it. I demand house-room and car-room, which if you 
refuse I sha!l discharge my blunderbuss into your body, 
and you shall die with me. I expect nothing but death, 
and [ shall not die unavenged. I have but one life 
to lose; you can take no more; but, perhaps, I shall 
make three or four of you bear me company.” 

The audacious spirit of this language surprised the 
commander of the party, who felt himself so completely 
taken aback that he could not for some moments re- 
turn an answer, During this apparent hesitation the 
Rapparee bounded off, and as the men felt also 
astounded, and stood, besides, in each others way, s0 
that they could not for a couple of minutes fire at him; 
it so happened that he gained a space of about fifty 
yards distance from them before he heard the cracking 
of their carabines after him, This, together with the 
time lost in reloading their pieces, gave him such an 
advance in the pursuit, invigorated as he felt himself, 
too, by a good breakfast, that he shot far a-head of 
them, got out of sight, and ultimately made a clear es- 
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cape, to the shame and mortification of the crest-fallen 
put gentlemanly officer and his party. 

In the meantime we must return.to the pitiable Rose 
Callan, who is still secreted in: the place chosen for her 
dreary and terrible captivity. Lucas’s diabolical project, 
of starving her into compliance, was, from the moment 
of his last (and first) visit to her, deliberately acted on. 
During the first twenty-four hours, the distraction and 
agony of mind incidental to the fearful situation in which 
she found herself, prevented her from bestowing scarcely 
a thought upon food or nourishment. Her reflections 
ined altogether upon her imprisonment, and the brutal 
purpose for which it had been brought about. The 
pressure of the anguish she experienced was some- 
times so severe, that she fell into paroxysms of dis- 
traction that made her fear for her senses. These again 
were succeeded by dull and heavy periods of gloom, 
daring which she felt her mind stupified and collapsed 
to such a degree, that she could scarcely think at all. 
Her reason became chaotic and pressed down by a le- 
thargic stupor, which alarmed her far more than the 
acute attacks of distraction which she suffered. At the 
close of the second day, however, she felt herself as- 
sailed by a new and formidable adversary, to wit, 
want of food. This attack was keen, close, and per- 
sonal. Her other sensations had to do with her mind 
and feelings, but this dealt doubly with her physical 
system and its natural demands. Henceforth commenced 
a struggle between her apprehensions of insult and ruin, 
and the cravings of her appetite for sustenance, which 
may possibly be conceived, but cannot be described in 
language. The refinement of the plan adopted for sub- 
jugating her will, and consequently of overcoming her 
virtue, was, in its cruel, unmanly, and cowardly spirit, 
worthy of the devil himself. Here the innocent girl 
was placed, with two of the most terrific antagonists 
to contend with—a dread of becoming the victim of 
this ruffian, and the bootless struggle against the 
wasting pangs of famine, which were now beginning 
to consume her. When her mind passed from the 
contemplation of the one to that of the other, she 
felt the alternations of the prospect such as made her 
wish a thousand times that she were dead. On 
the beginning of the third day she felt such a sen- 
sation in the region of her stomach, as for a time, at 
least, banished all other considerations. The deadly 
spirit of famine had got in there, and its demands were 
not only clamorous and importunate, but painful and 
agonizing to the last degree. Perhaps she would not 
have felt it thus keenly, had not her imagination been 
so dreadfully excited by the apprehension of ruin, which 
she knew it was designed to bring upon her. Be this 
as it may, the sufferings which she experienced, as re- 
sulting from it, when taken into consideration with the 
horrible object connected with its infliction, nearly drove 
her mad. Once every day the hag of perdition came to 
see her, with a view of ascertaining whether the mur- 
derous process was likely to succeed; but poor Rose, 
during the first two days, treated her like an incarnate 
demon as she was—produced her skean, and com- 
VOL, I. 


she had experienced no thirst. 
however, soon did its work. 

pressed upon her heretofore, and it was not likely that 
she would ever have thought of thirst, were it not for the 
vile woman’s mention of it. Henceforth the sense of it, 
whether imaginary or real, was associated with the 
wolfish pangs of famine, which desolated her within. 
Poor girl! Now were those two harpies devouring her, 
sometimes alternately, according as the ravenous spirit 
of the one or other predominated, and sometimes both 
together, wringing her failing heart with a double agony. 








manded her out of the room, asseverating that she 
would prefer death a thousand times sooner than the 
dishonour that was proposed to her. During the wretch’s 
visit at the close of the second day, she pointed to the 


decanter of port wine which she had left behind, and, 


assuming a look of something like compassion, said— 
“ Poor girl, afther all, I pity you, and bad as you 


think me, you see I wouldn’t take away that wine, for 
fraid that druth might come upon you. 
take a glass of it from time to time, and you'll find that 
it will compose your mind, and do you good.” 


At any rate, 


Rose felt even that a kindness, but up to this period 
The satanic suggestion, 
It was hunger that had 


On the beginning of the fourth day her strength was 


nearly gone; and it is to be remembered, that during 
all that time she had had no sleep. For the first two 
days apprehension of violence kept her awake, but after 
hunger had set in, sleep was physically impossible. It 
is known that those who labour under a long period of 
famine never sleep, or if they enjoy anything like a 
wakeful slumber, the agony of what they suffer never 
ceases, but is felt in all its poignancy, probably with 
more acuteness. Whether asleep or awake, in this state, 
she dreamt she was at home, and eating voraciously at 
her father’s table, but conld never feel satisfied. Some 
times she thought she drank too—but that her thirst was 
only increased by what she drank. These tantalizing 
hallucinations, however, were as bad, if not worse in 
point of suffering, than the awaking reality. Her prayers 
to God during this dreadful and inhuman trial—though 
distracted—were incessant. 
if all corporal weight or gravity had left her; her limbs 
were as light as feathers, she thought, but so feeble that 
when she sat, and wished to rise again, she could not 
do so without several efforts. 
out of her bosom, and felt, to her consternation, that if 
it were necessary for her defence, she was unable to 


She now began to feel as 


She pulled the skean 


use it. 

In the meantime, visions of home, of her parents, of 
her beloved brothers, and of her lover, were perpetually 
flitting before her, and mingling themselves with the 
dreadful and manifold sufferings which were distracting 
and pressing her down to death. She saw the skies red 
with fire, and angels and demons approaching her from 
the tumultuous firmament ; reason, in fact, was tottering 
on its throne, and the course of thought so completely 
broken and disturbed, that she was little short of a 
maniac. There was a looking-glass in the room, and 
she staggered over to it, not with any intention of look- 
ing into it, but by a mere accident resulting from her 
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feebleness. She caught a glance of herself, however, 
and stood for a moment to contemplate her own image. 
But alas, what a picture was there for her to look upon! 
The change which so short a period had made in her 
was awful—frightful. Her flesh was gone almost to 
emaciation; her eyes, once so brown and sparkling, 
were lit up by the dull, deadly glare of famine ; her 
cheek bones stood out; her nose seemed crimpled and 
drawn in; and the skin of her face appeared tightened 
and shining as is the case with those who are about to 
pass out of life after a long and wasting illness. At 
this moment the tortures of hunger and thirst beset her 
with such an unrelenting fury, that, as she knew she 
had nothing to eat, she resolved to swallow a portion 
of what was in the decanter. With this purpose she 
tottered over towards the chimney-piece on which it 
stood, and endeavoured to take it down. Whether she 
was unable to do this, or whether the Providence 
of God came to her aid, we shall not presume to deter- 
mine—but the fact is, that the decanter fell out of her 


hands, and was smashed to pieces on the iron fender, ' 


its contents, of course, being spilled about. She would 
have wept at this—but she had no tears to shed—the 
dry agony which shrivelled her up, had absorbed them 
all. 

When the decanter was broken, and its contents 
scattered about the fireplace, some strong and heavy 
smell proceeded from it which nearly sickened her ; 
still the hunger and the thirst were at her vitals, but 
principally the former, and if she attempted to turn from 
the tortures they inflicted, she was met by the under- 
current of terror which resulted from the contemplation 
of the fate that was before her, and the consciousness 
of her incapacity to defend herself. She then reached 
with some difficulty an arm-chair, into which she rather 
fell than sat, and having covered her face with her 
hands, she groaned aloud as well as her enfeebled 
strength would allow her. In a few minutes after this 
the hag came into the room, and having looked upon 
her with something like alarm, she approached her, and 
putting one of her hands into the poor girl’s bosom, 
drew out the skean which she had kept, and looked upon 
as the best means for her protection. Alas! the faint 
but earnest struggle she made was pitiful, and ought 
to have extorted compassion from a fiend. 

**Ob, don’t take it from me,” she whispered, in a 
low, tremulous, but pleading voice. “As you hope 
for mercy before the throne of judgment, don’t—don’t 
leave me altogether defenceless! Oh, think that I am 
a woman asking mercy from a woman. Do not—oh, 
do not”—and as she spoke, she strove to retain the 
grasp of it as well as she could, but her fingers were 
too feeble to hold it, and as for her general strength, 
it was quite gone. She then entreated her for a little 
food, in such tones of supplication as none but some 
human devil, devoted body and soul to the service of 
Satan, as she was, could have resisted. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ for the love of God, do not 
let me die of hunger. A little food—but a mouthful 
or two of anything that will keep life in me. Do you 





forget that there is a God above you, who looks on at 
your cruelty, and will punish it? Have you no heart, 
no feelings for one of your own kind? You are mur. 
dering me—but if you wish to do it, take this skean 
and plunge it into my heart, and then I will be out of 
pain, and beyond the reach of villany: by taking my 
life you will save me, but if you cannot be kind enough 
to do so, then for the sake of mercy—for the sake of 
God—bring me a little food, even but a little, for I am 
surely dying. I did not ask it from you before, because 
I had no thought that I was so near as I find I am.” 

The old woman immediately secured the dagger, but 
said not @ word; indeed, she had not spoken at all 
since she came into the room, but took her departure, 
locking the door, as usual, after her. When she was 
gone the poor girl pressed her temples with her hands ; 
but after a little time a peculiar change came over her; 
she wrung her hands, and burst out into a fit of laughter, 
She felt herself without hope—beyond this she could 
neither think nor reason now—and in a few minutes 
her prison-room rang with the maniac laughter of ber 
despair. 

In this state we shall leave her until we look after 
some others of our dramatis persone. 

When the old woman left her, the wretch hobbled 
with more than usual haste to Lucas’s room, whom 
she found writing a letter. 

“ Here, sir,” said she, “here is her dagger, at any 
rate, but then I am afraid x 

“* What are you afraid of now, Pugshy ?”* 

* Troth, sir, I’m afraid she’s dyin’, and that we've 
carried the thing too far. The decanter, too, is broken, 
and the wine spilt, so that that chance is lost.” 

Just at this moment an orderly soldier came in, and 
handed the worthy cornet a letter, on the back of which 
were written the words, ‘* Haste and attention.” Heim- 
immediately opened it, and read as follows ; 





“My Dear Lucas, 

** Do you wish to have your name made famous for 
ever, and to become a colonel in twelve months, aye, 
and to secure five hundred pounds besides? If so, get 
a dozen men, and proceed without a moment's delay to 
the Four-mile House, where the great Rapparee is 
lying wounded, after having escaped from and played 
the devil with Captain Nisbet, who, by the way, is 
going to be cashiered for letting him slip through his 
fingers. Lose not a moment, you profligate! If you 
happen to be in pursuit of a pretty girl, give it up for 
the present, at least until to-morrow, and do what the 
Irish government, with all the military force in the king- 
dom, could not do—that is, to secure the person of this 
modern Proteus. I will call to your rooms in the course 
of the day, so leave your keys with the old woman, for I 
shall exercise a sharp appetite, and allay a violent thirst 
upon whatever J can find in your larder. You are now 
on the way to fame and promotion, if you act with 
spirit, and 1 shall soon be on my way to the barracks 
for the sole purpose of seeing you fetch this devil of a 


* A vulgar and derisive name for Peggy. 
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man home with you as a prize that will make 
your fortune. That my moustache and whiskers 
may flourish, but I am delighted at the chance thus 
offered to you; seize upon it my boy, and you are a 
made man. 
‘Ever thine, 
‘* GeorGE GRAVES, 
“ The Jolly Major.” 


Lucas’s eye sparkled with delight upon perusing this 
agreeable document. Here was an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself, equal to, if not greater, than that 
of taking a fortress. 

“ By h »” said he, “the Jolly Major is right— 
I am a made man sure enough, if I can secure this fel- 
low, who is the terror of the country, and there is not a 
moment to be lost ; now that he is wounded, he will be 
able to make no defence, and I shall have him. Pugshy 
said it is very fortunate that I got home in time. That 
journey to Dublin was a bad. business. You know that 
I went to attend my uncle's funeral, with a hope 
that I might come in for a good property, and 
what do you think, but the old scoundrel had not left 
me even a shilling to buy a rope, and be d-——d to 
him. Here have I lost four days by it, and ii is even 
very fortunate that I happened to arrive in time to-day 
to receive this letter.” 

“Ts it possible he left you nothing, sir ?” 

“Not a penny! he said in his will that he heard 
a bad account of me, and so he has left all he was 
worth to my brother. However, it’s one comfort that I 
don’t stand in need of it. I am wealthy enough, as it 
is. Pugshy,” he added, “how is that girl getting 
on?” 

“Troth, sir,” she replied, “‘ I'm afeard I carried the 
matter too far; she’s in a bad way.” 

“What! I hope you have not starved her to death, 
have you ?” 

“No sir; but in troth she’s pretty near it; she must 
get some nourishment.” 

“Go then and get her some food ; not much, observe ; 
keep her pretty easy till my return ; I am called out on 
immediate duty, but I shall not be many hoursaway. In 
the meantime I will secure this skean and bring it with 
me. Who knows but it may be serviceable if we come to 
short grips. Major Graves is to call here in the course 
of the day, so I will leave you my keys, for you know 
the thirsty old fellow will not sit dry-lipped in my 
absence.” 

“Throth I know that sir,” replied the wretch ; “ but 
then, sure, it isn’t for nothing that he’s called the Jolly 
Major ; as for the girl, she must get something to eat, or 
she can't live. I did not think myself she was so far 
gone until to-day.” 

“Well, then, give her food—just what will keep a 
little strength in her. Curse you, did you think I 
wanted to starve her outright? 1 intended to see her 
to-day, but now I haven’t time for that—in fact, I in- 
tended to have seen her the moment this dagger was 
secured, only just now I have other work before me— 











work that you shall soon hear of Pugshy; aye, and 
the world too.” 

He immediately put on his uniform, ordered out 
twelve men, and in a very brief space of time they 
were on their way to the Four-mile House, which was 
a kind of carman’s inn between Dundalk and Newry. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





SEEFIN AND ITS ENVIRONS, 
HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE. 


(BY THE EDITOR.) 


In the latter part of the second century, or in the 
beginning of the third, as other calculations make it, 
when Art, son of Conn of the Hundred Battles, was 
chief king of Ireland, Munster was ruled by a powerful 
and enterprising prince named Oilioll Olum, who figures 
as one of the most famous personages of Irish history 
at that epoch, and was the common ancestor of several 
of the leading families of north and south Munster. 
Certain tribes not descended from the sons of Milesius 
had at that time acquired considerable territory in the 
southern province, and their struggles against the race 
of Heber and Herimon involved the country in perpetual 
war. Some of these tribes were Firbolgs, but the most 
remarkable of them seem to have been the Ernai, a 
people about whom our antiquaries have been not a little 
puzzled, and who are variously stated to have been the 
posterity of Ith, the uncle of Milesius, and of Ir, whom 
some call his brother, and others enumerate among his 
sons. Atall events the quarrel between these indepen- 
dent tribes and the race of Heber and Herimon was 
brought to an issue at the battle of Ceannfabhrat, or 
Ceann-avrat, at which the leaders on one side were 
Oilioll Olum and his sons, and the three Cairbres, sons 
of Conaire II., Art’s predecessor in the sovereignty 
of Ireland; while on the other side were Neimhidh 
(Nevy) son of Sroiveinn, King of the Ernai of Munster, 
Dadera the Druid ofthe Dairinni, and Lui Maccon, the 
head of the race of Ith. The last-mentioned chief was 
wounded, and the other two leaders on his side slain, 
and their forces utterly routed ; bat a few years later 
Lui Maccon, who had fled into Britain, returned with 
an army of British auxiliaries, and in a battle fought 
near the head of Galway bay, fully retrieved his for- 
tunes, slaying King Art, and making himself monarch 
of Ireland. The battle of Ceannfeabhrat, however, 
though its results were thus set aside for a time, was 
considered to be a decisive victory, and has always been 
regarded as an epoch in Irish history. The place where 
it was fought was also connected with many other re- 
markable events in the progress of ages; it seemed to be a 
favorite locality with the bards and seannachies, who loved 
to mention it among historic sites and important land- 
marks; yet strange to say, the spot with which so 
many traditions were associated ceased to be recognized, 
its ancient name became obsolete, and, as far as we 
know, there has, until very recently, beer no one for 
some hundreds of years past who could point with any 
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degree of certainty to the precise mountain on the map 
of Ireland once called Ceannfeabhrat. Guided by indi- 
cations found in very old MSS. rather than by any actual 
examination of the locality, Dr. O’Donovan, our greatest 
investigator of ancient Irish topography, identified the 
place, and as we shall presently see, did so correctly ; 
but it remained to compare the natural features of the 
country with the descriptions left to us by our ancient 
writers, and to enquire what light might be thrown on 
the subject by local traditions; and the details briefly 
given in the present sketch are the result of an excursion 
made by the writer for that purpose, chiefly at Dr. 
O’Donovan’s suggestion. 

In a very ancient historic tale preserved in the Book 
of Leinster, the hero Cuchullin is introduced as standing 
on the top of Knockany, near Bruff, in the county of 
Limerick, and pointing out to his tutor, Laigh, the 
principal objects in the surrounding landscape. “ Tell 
me, my tutor, Laigh,” he said, “ dost thou know what 
territory we are in?” “I know not indeed,” replied the 
tutor. “I know then,” said Cuchullin ; “That mountain 
to the south is Ceann-Avrat-Slieve-Caoin ; the moun- 
tains of Evlinni (now Slieve Phelim) are those on the 
north ; the river of Luimneach,” he continued, pointing 
out the majestic Shannon, “is that bright river which 
thou seest; Druim-coll-choilli is this hill on which we 
are, which is called Aini-Cliach, in the territory of Deis 
Beg ; and tothe south of us is the army in Cliu-mail-mhic- 
Ugaine, in the land of Curoi, son of Dari.” If this 
passage had been always known, there could have been 
no difficulty about the identification of Ceann-Avrat ; 
the old Irish writers were always exceedingly accurate 
in their topographical descriptions; and from the data 
thus afforded by the Book of ,Leinster, Dr. O’Donovan 
rightly concluded, in his .annotations to the Four 
Masters, that the Ceann-Avrat of the ancients was no 
other than the group of mountains of which the most 
remarkable summit is Seefin, near the boundary of the 
counties of Limerick and Cork ; and in fact, that the 
name of Ballyhoura, or, as pronounced in Irish, Ballagh- 
avra (the v being scarcely heard), now applied to these 
mountains on the Cork side of the range, is merely a 
corruption of the ancient name. 

Another curious and very ancient reference to the 
same locality is to be found in the tripartite life of St. 
Patrick, where we are told, that while the apostle was 
erecting a church, which we know to have been that of 
Ardpatrick, 44 miles nearly south from Kilmallock, the 
pagan chieftain of the place interfered to prevent him, 
and said that if the saint removed the mountain of 


‘Ceannfavrat, so that a view might be obtained of Lough 


Longa, which lay in the territory of Fera-Muighe-Feine 
(the barony of Fermoy in the county of Cork) at the 
other side, then he (the chief) would believe in Christ, 
but not otherwise. The legend adds that St. Patrick 
thereupon prayed, and the mountain began to sink, but 
that the obdurate pagan, seeing the condition which he 
had deemed impossible about to be fulfilled, withdrew 
his promise, and that portion of the mountain continued 
thus partially depressed from that time forward. The 








name of Lough Longa has become obsolete, but it ie 
possible that the lake referred to may be that near 
Kilcoleman Castle. Moreover, we are told that while 
St. Patrick was in the same neighbourhood, Lonan, the 
chief of Hy-Figeinte, prepared a feast for -him in his 
fortress on the summit of the mountain Kea, “ near the 
mountain of Carn Feradhaigh, towards the south.” 
This Carn Feradhaigh (pronounced Carn-Farry) is fre- 
quently mentioned in connexion with Ceann Avrat, and 
was evidently a part of the same mountain range, but the 
name has been apparently lost; and the name of Lough 
Bo, another feature grouped by very old writers with 
these places, and the identification of which has defied 
the ingenuity of our antiquaries, has been also buried 
in oblivion. 

Not to weary the reader with any thing like an 
antiquarian disquisition on the subject, we shall merely 
say that the route which the preceding data seemed to 
point out for the solution of the difficulty, conducted us, 
in the first instance, through Kilmallock to the hill of 
Ardpatrick, already referred to. Our way lay through 
the richest and most picturesque portion of the famous 
“Golden Vein.” The vegetation which covered every 
foot of that delicious plain was most luxuriant, and the 
outline of the mountains, into the midst of which the 
road led, was grand and beautiful, presenting at every 
step some new combination of figure or of light and 
shade. As we approached Ardpatrick, groups of people 
descending from the sacred ruins and the old grave-yard 
on the top of that hill, plainly shewed that a funeral had 
just taken place. Some people there were assembled in 
front of the Widow Murphy’s inn, at the foot of the hill, 
while a few others were inside, taking a drink to the 
memory of the deceased, who, we were told, was a young 
man who had gone to seek his fortune in America, lost 
his health there, and returned to his own green island to 
die. Rarely have we seen such beautiful specimens of 
the rural population of our country as were met together 
on the cecasion. Such large and brilliant eyes and such 
regular features among both men and women, are not of 
ordinary occurrence. It was six o’clock in the evening, 
and at the tolling of a bell in the church, which was 
close at hand, all were in a moment silent and on their 
knees. Seldom did the devotion of the “ Angelus” 
seem, to us, invested with more beauty than in that 
calm evening at the foot of St. Patrick’s hill, while its 
association with the sad rite which had just been per- 
formed in the venerable graveyard above, lent to it a 
more touching expression. The church in which the 
Angelus bell was tolled is a new Gothic edifice, but 
its peculiar outline, its low unfinished belfry, and the 
hue of the red sandstone of which it is constructed, 
give it almost a Byzantine character; and seen under 
the solemn shadows of the mountains, it was in perfect 
keeping with the scenery. It is a chapel of ease to the 
parish church of Kilfinane, of which the Rev. Dr. 
O’Brien, late of All Hallows College, is the zealous, 
pious, and eloquent pastor. 

A description of the interesting ruins of Ardpatrick 
would lead us far beyond the limits and immediate 
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object of this article. There can be no doubt that the 
summit of the hill was occupied by a church, ever since the 
days when St. Patrick offered up the Holy Sacrifice there, 
and preached to the pagans of Cliu-Mail-mhic-Ugaine. 
Some portions of the present walls are unquestionably 
older than the eleventh or twelfth century, although 
the pointed arches must have been the work of that or 
a subsequent period. The church was comparatively 
spacious ; some of the monastic buildings which adjoined 
it on the south side may still be traced; and the dila- 
pidated base of a round tower, which stood on the brow 
of the eminence, a few paces from the north-west angle 
of the church, presents a nearer approximation to Roman 
masonry than we generally find in those early Irish 
structures; the large squared blocks of stone which 
compose it, being laid in perfectly regular courses. The 
round tower was reduced to its present ruinous state 
within the memory of the last generation. 

The hill of Ardpatrick is a spur of the lofty mountain 
mass which rises immediately to the south, and a rugged 
road, of about a mile and a half, brings us from these 
holy ruins to the Black Rock, the nearest summit of the 
mountain. The geological formation of the range consists 
chiefly of old red sandstone, transition schist, and con- 
glomerate, the last being to a great extent composed of 
rounded fragments of quartz. One of the most singular 
features that strike the eye among these mountains is 
the frequent occurrence of vast masses of conglomerate 
rock, piled up sometimes in the shape of castles, and 
presenting a thousand fantastic figures. The upper part 
of Black Rock mountain is composed of these masses, 
regularly squared by nature, and raised perpendicularly 
one above the another, like courses of masonry, until the 
gigantic edifice forms a terrific precipice, overgown 
with rich moist vegetation, where some adventurous 
Climbers have been let down ere now, with ropes about 
them, from the dizzy height, to plunder eagles’ nests, 
Another remarkable pile of these rocks at a little dis- 
tance in the bog, has been called Castle Philip, and 
ong afforded shelter to an outlaw from whom it 
derives its name. 

From the Black Rock we reach the top of Scefin, 
(Suidhe-Finn, i.e., Finn MacCuail’s Seat), the most 
prominent point in the group, after wading for more 
than half'a mile through a dreary bog. And here it 
must be observed that our exploration would have been 
a very profitless affair had we not the advantage of 
being accompanied by Mr. Robert Dwyer Joyce, of 
Glenisheen, whose home was at the foot of the moun- 
tain, whose memory was stored with every existing 
tradition about that and all the surrounding localities, 
and whose pen will, we trust, long continue to celebrate, 
as it has done, the scenery and history of his native 
country, in verse and prose. But circumstances, which 
did not depend on our own wishes, were also want- 
ing to make our labour available. At our first ascent 


the elements were against us; a wet south-easterly gale 
set in, the scene was enveloped in one drizzly cloud, and 
after some hours of climbing and bog-trotting, it was 
poor comfort to be told that we stood: within the carn 





on the top of Seefin, when the eye could not possibly 
penetrate into the driving shower for more than twenty 
yards around. And be it remarked, en passant, that 
the said carn, like many another similar vestige of anti- 
quity throughout the country, has been almost wholly 
obliterated by the ordnance surveyors, who employed 
the stones to construct their own trigonometrical land- 
marks, and who, in this instance, have not indicated on 
their maps that an ancient carn did stand there, although 
it may have been the famous Carn-Faradhaigh itself. 

Impelled with merciless fury by the storm, which now 
raged on the top of the mountain, the rain made itself 
felt as if it penetrated the very skin. A little more 
and it would have been nearly as bad as a shower of 
flint-headed arrows, from those legions of Oilioll Olum, 
the scene of whose victory we were endeavouring ina 
most miserable plight to explore. But the next day we 
were more fortunate, and, no thanks to the manes of the 
Fenian heroes, we traversed the same ground—or rather 
the same bogs and rocks—cheered by a bright sun and 
a refreshing breeze. 

How different was the scene from that of the preced- 
ing day! A prospect perfectly enchanting, both to the 
lover of nature and to the antiquary, now developed 
itself from the summits of Black Rock and Seefin. Look- 
ing towards the north, the whole county of Limerick 
was spread out as in a vast map, from the rugged bar- 
rier of the ancient Ara Cliagh, in Tipperary, and the 
bulky protuberance of Keeper Hill, along the high ridges 
of Clare, beneath which the lordly Shannon glittered in 
the sunshine, to the high land of Kerry Luachra, on the 
extreme left. Much nearer than that distant outline, 
although sometimes almost confounded with it, were the 
isolated hills of Knockgreany, Knockany, Tory hill, and 
Knockfeerin, all rich in legendary and historic lore. 
The group of sunny hills which shelter the lovely Lough 
Gur in their bosom were in the centre; and from this 
long range of eminences, the plain of the Golden Vein, 
uninterrupted by a single hillock, extended to the base 
of the mountain on which we stood. Innumerable 
divisions diversified its surface with rich meadows, and 
pastures, and yellow corn fields, and wooded demesnes, 
The towns of Kilmallock and Charleville were visible 
below, and the positions of many place of lesser note 
could be distinguished in the distance. To the east, 
the land swelled into the huge dark mass, sometimes 
set down in our maps as the Flat Mountain, and some- 
times as Slieve Riagh, or the Brown Mountain, but 
locally known as Ballinvreena. It would indeed require 
the labour of a skilful topographer to remove the con- 
fusion which prevails about the names of mountains in 
this district, a care which was unfortunately neglected 
when this part of the country was visited by the ordnance 
surveyors. 

High towering above the last-mentioned mountain, ap- 
peared the blue peaks of the Galtees, the Crotta Cliach 
of the ancients ; and in the intermediate space, between 
the aforesaid Ballinvreena and the foot of Seefin, rise 
several small hills. Some of these are cone-shaped ; 
on the side of one, nearly four miles distant, appears the 
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important village of Kilfinane ; another is crowned by an 
ancient mote of large dimensions, Cahir-Mortel; and on 
the top of a third are some artificial ruins, called Oliver’s 
Folly, having been constructed for picturesque effect 
among the scenery of Castle Oliver demesne. Close 
under the steep eastern declivity of Seefin, runs the 
deep vale of Glenisheen, whether so called from the bard 
and hero, Ossian, as popularly believed, or from osin, a 
fawn, as others will have it, we shall not pretend to 
determine. The vale is skirted by the woods of Castle 


Oliver, so called from a Cromwellian family, the head o? 


which contrived to obtain a vast district in this neigh- 
bourhood in times of confiscation. A few generations 
since, the family name was changed to Gasgoyne, and 
by the marriage of Miss Gasgoyne to Lord Ashtown, 
the principal part of the estate has come into the pos- 
session of that nobleman. The old mansion of Castle 
Oliver was suffered to fall into decay, but a fine edifice has 
been erected near it, at Cloghanathboy or Cloghnofty, by 
the present noble proprietor, and few sites in Ireland can 
vie with it in beauty and magnificence. In 1740, Mr. 
Silver Oliver transplanted to this neighbourhood several 
families of Palatines, from Lord Southwell’s colony of 
Courtmatress near Rathkeale ; but the branch was not so 
‘ successful as the parent colony, and only a few of the 
Palatines now remain in the immediate vicinity of the 
demesne, and in the hamlet of Ballyorgan, south-east 
of it. 
Glenisheen valley opens at the southern extremity into 
a plain, (in the parish of Kilflynn), which is bounded 
towards the south by a range of hills running nearly east 
and west, and which are not less remarkable as noble 
features in the scenery, than for the historic names and 
associations of some of them. The prolongation of Seefin 
to the south is called Slieve Fada, or Long Mountain, 
and is separated from the nearest of the hills just men- 
tioned, by a pass called Poul-an-fiekeen, which, leading 
into the wild barren tract of Glenanair, or the Valley of 
Slaughter, at the other side, is no great thorougfare. 
Not so, however, the next pass intersecting the range 
of hills just alluded to, namely, that of Barna Dearg, or 
the Red Gap, one of the most celebrated, in story, of all 
the passes leading into South Munster. From a small 
hamlet, about half a mile on the north, or Limerick side 
of the gap, it is frequently called the pass of Red Chard, 
or corruptly Red Chair. The bill to the west of it is 
Knockea, and that to the east Slieve Caoin; although 
from the names of the townlands along their base, the 
former is known by the peasantry, on the Limerick side, 
as Coolfree, and the latter as Kileruig and Corrig-na- 
Brontha. Here then we have the Slieve Caoin of the bards 
and seannachies, and the Mons Kea of the tripartite life 
of St. Patrick, according to Colgan; and between them 
Barna Dearg, so often the scene of a bloody contest, 
and so often traversed by hostile bands, penetrating to 
the fertile banks of the Funcheon and the Blackwater 
on the one side, or advancing towards the rich plains of 
Cashel, or Hy Figeinte on the other. It was to this 
gap, or some place near it, as well as the data enable 
us to judge, that Mahon, the elder brother of Brian Boru, 


was taken to be murdered, when he fell a victim to the 
conspiracy of Molloy, king of Desmond, Donovan, king 
of Hy Figeinte, and Ivar, kingof the Danes of 
Limerick. 
Turning away from scenes so full of attraction, and 
‘ directing our steps towards the south-west, from the 
summit of Seefin, we arrive, after traversing a wild and 
utterly desolate bog, for about two miles, at the top of 
the hill of Carn Mor. All that district teems with Os- 
sianic traditions, Every where among the wild glens 
and dreary mountain bogs, we are reminded by the 
names of places, or by pre-historic monuments, of the 
Fianna Eirionn. Thus, a little to the right, in crossing 
a deep uninhabited glen, on our way to Carn Mor, we 
come upon a remarkable cromlech called Labba-Iscar— 
the bed or grave of Oscar; but we know that it was far 
from this spot that Oscar the son of Ossian fell. From 
the position of some stones about this cromlech, it would 
appear that there were originally two sepulchral cham- 
bers side by side, and one of them, which is nearly perfect, 
was intended apparently for a body of gigantic length, 
The Cashel or stone fort on the southern extremity 
of Carn Mor was large, and must have been of con- 
siderable importance, but it is in so dilapidated a con- 
dition, that it would be impossible to give either its exact 
measurement, or to determine how far it may have re- 
sembled the Firbolgic forts which are comparatively 
so well preserved in the islands of Aran. Was this Carn 
Mor the famous Carn Fearadhaigh (Farry) of antiquity? 
or is that distinction to be claimed for the carn which 
crowned the much loftier eminence of Seefin? Or, with 
much more probability, are we not to look for it in the 
parish of Pharahy, on the Cork side of Barna Dearg? 
It is only the conjecture of the antiquary which can pro- 
bably answer these questions. 

Looking to the south from Carn Mor, the eye wanders 
over a prospect vast and exceedingly interesting, but 
very different in character from that which we enjoyed 
on the north side of these mountains. A range of high 
moory hills bounds the horizon, with a few openings 
into the country of the Abhain Mor or Blackwater. 
The positions of Buttevant, Donerail, and Kildorery, 
may be exactly pointed out; but a spot which is more 
likely to interest the traveller than any of these is dis- 
tinctly visible. Near a shining lake, not more than four 
or five miles distant in the south, are seen the groves of 
Kilcoleman demesne, and among them are the ruins of 
Edmund Spenser’s castle! Here was written the Faery 
Queen ; here Spenser received the visits of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and here the poet spent his happiest years, 
though his exit from the castle was one of the saddest 
events of his life, for one of his children is said to have 
perished in the flames kindled by a party of the northern 
Irish, who had invaded Munster previous to the battle 
of Kinsale. The surrounding country was at that time 
chiefly under wood. Kilcoleman was near the skirts of 
the great forest of Kylemore, so famous in the Des- 
mond wars of Elizabeth; and in the confiscation of the 








Earl of Desmond’s vast territory, Spenser obtained more 
than 3000 acres. The range of mountains which we have 
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been traversing, and which, strictly speaking, form the It giveth name unto that ancient city, 


: ‘ Which Kllnemullah cleaped is of old ; 
Ballyboura group, was called Mole by Spenser. Whose cragged ruins breed great ruth and pity 


“‘ Mole hight that mountain gray, ; To travellers which it from far behold.” 

That walls the north side of Armulla dale ;’ Kilcoleman is now the property of Mr. Harold Barry, - 
Armulla being the poet’s version of the name of the who has taken precautions to preserve from further 
barony of Fermoy or Armoy. Then, according to his | decay the last remnant of Spenser's castle. 
legend, “ Old father Mole” had two favorite children, About two miles east of Kilcoleman, across the Bre- 
the rivers Mulla and Bregog, of whose loves he sings so | goge, are theruius of another castle of some note,—Castle 
sweetly in ‘Colin Clout’s come home again.” The Pook,—and close to ita very small lake. We mention it 
Bregog rises in the deep valley of Glenbregoge, under | for the purpose of stating that, according to an old tra- 
i the steep southern declivity of Carn Mor; andthe prin- | dition, “a subterranean passage runs from Castle Pook 
| cipal source of the Mulla—the poetic name of the | to Lough Bo.” Can this then be the Lough Bo which 
Awbeg—is at the north side of the same hill, and not | basso long perplexed our antiquaries, which is mentioned 
far from the cromlech of Labba Iscar. Spenser, de- ; in the book of Lismore, and other ancient manuscripts, 








scribing its origin and course, thus sings : and which has been supposed to have disappeared from 

¢ Malla, the daughter of old Mole,so hicht the face of the land? If it be, it is something to have 

The swath which of that aeaeniie has charge, revived the name; but whether we have found Lough 

That s ringing out of Mole, doth run downright Bo or not, we shall not regret our visit to Seefia and 
To Buttevant, where spreading forth at large, its environs. 





SARSFIELD’S RIDE; OR, THE AMBUSH OF SLIAV BLOOM. 
EY ROBERT D. JOYCE, ESQ. 


Tue generally received historical account of the exploit related in the following ballad differs in several points from 
the traditionary version. And yet the latter should not be despised, for the peasantry of Limerick and Tipperary have 
stories of the incident, all agreeing with regard to the ride of Galloping O’Hogan. ‘The songs also of the time preserve 
the name of that celebrated horseman and outlaw in connection with the affair. For instance, after mentioning the way 
in which the outlawed inhabitants of the surrounding country hung on the track of King William’s convoy, one of these 
old songs represents O’Hogan as saying :— 


‘* We marched with bold Lord Lucan before the break of day, 
Until we came to Kinmagoun where the artillery lay ; 

Then God He cleared the firmament, the moon and stars gave light, 
And for the Battle of the Boyne we had revenge that night !” 


It may be also stated that in every song and story of the time, King William is always nicknamod ‘‘ Dutch Bill,” a 
cognomen by which he is even to the present day remembered in many parts of Munster. 


Part the First. 


Come up to the hill, Johnnie Moran, and the de’il’s in the sight you will see, 
The men of Dutch Bill in the lowlands are marching o’er valley and lea ; 
Brave cannon they bring for their warfare, good powder and bullets go léor, 
To batter the grey walls of Limerick adown by the deep Shannon shore !” 


Il. 

They girded their corselets and sabres that morning so glorious and still, 

They leapt like good men to their saddles, and took the lone path to the hill ; 

And deftly they handled their bridles as they rode thro’ each green, fairy coom, 
Each woodland, and broad, rocky valley, ’till they came to the crest of Sliavy Bloom J 


Il. 
** Look down to the east, Johnnie Moran, where the wings of the morning are spread, 
Each basnet you see in the sunlight it gleams on an enemy’s head ; 
Look down on their long line of baggage, their huge guns of iron and brass, 
That, as sure as my name is O’Hogan, will ne'er to the Williamites pass ! 


IV. 
“ Spur, then, to the green shore of Brosna—see Ned of the Hills on your way— 
Have all the brave boys at the master by Brosna at close of the day ; 

[ll ride off for Sarsfield to Lim’rick, and tell what I’ve seen from the hill— 
If Sarsfield wont capture their cannon, by the Cross of Kildare but we will !” 
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v. 
Away to the north went young Johnnie, like an arbalast bolt in his speed, 
Away to the west brave O’Hogan gives bridle and spur to his steed ; ) 
Through the fierce highland torrent he dashes, through copse and down greenwood full fain, 
Till he biddeth farewell to the mountains, and sweeps o’er the flat lowland plain ! 





VI. 
You'd search from the grey Rock of Cashel each side to the blue ocean’s rim, 
Through green dale, and hamlet, and city, but you’d ne’er find a horseman like him ; 
With his foot, as if grown to the stirrup, his knee, with its rooted hold ta’en, 
With his seat in the saddle so graceful, and his sure hand so light on the rein! 


VII. 
As the cloud-shadow skims o’er the meadows, when the fleet-wingéd summer winds blow, 
By war-wasted castle and village, and streamlet and crag doth he go ; 
The foam-flakes drop quick from his charger, yet never a bridle draws he, 
Till he baits in the hot, blazing noontide by the cool fairy well of Lisbui! 


ET a 


vil. 
He rubbed down his charger full fondly, the dry grass he heaped for its food, 
He ate of the green cress and shamrock, and drank of the sweet crystal flood ; 
He’s up in his saddle and flying o'er wood: track and broad heath once more, 
Till the sand ‘neath the hoofs of his charger is crunch’d by the wide Shannon’s shore ! 


Ix. 
For never a ford did he linger, but swam his good charger across,— 
It clomb the steep bank like a wolf-dog—then dashed over moorland and moss. 
The shepherds who looked from the highland, they crossed themselves thrice as he passed, 
And they said ’twas a sprite from Crag Aeivil,* went by on the wings of the blast ! 


Part the Feconv. 
x 
Dutch Bill sent a summons to Lim’rick—a summons to open their gate, 
Their fortress and stores to surrender, else the pike and the gun were their fate. 
Brave Sarsfield he answered the summons: “ Though all holy Ireland in flames 
Blazed up to the skies to consume us, we'll hold the good town for King James !” 


XI. 
Dutch Bill, when he listed the answer, he stamped, and he vowed, and he swore 
That he’d bury the town, ere he’d leave it in grim fiery ruin and gore ; 
From black Ireton’s Fort with his cannon he hammered it well all the day, 
And he wished for his huge guns to back him that were yet o’er the hills far away. 


XIT. 
The soft curfew bell from Saint Mary’s tolled out in the calm sunset air, 
And Sarsfield stood high on the rampart and looked o’er the green fields of Clare ; 
And anon from the copses of Cratloe a flash to his keen eyes there came, 
’Twas the spike of O’Hogan’s bright basnet glist’ning forth in the red sunset flame ! 


XIII. 
Then down came the galloping horseman with the speed of a culverin ball, 
And he reined up his foam-fleckéd charger with a gallant gambade by the wall ; 
And his keen eye searched tower, fosse, and rampart—they lay all securely and stiil,— 
And then to the bold lord of Lucan he told what he’d seen from the hill ! 


XIV. 
The good steed he rests in the stable, the bold rider feasts at the board, 
But the gay, laughing revel once ended, he’ll soon have a feast for his sword ; 
And now he looks out at the window, where the moonbeams flash pale on the square, 
For Sarsfield, full dight in his harness, with five hundred bold troopers is there ! 


* Conpay5 Me bil, near Lough Diargert, by the Shannon. 
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XV. 

He’s mounted his steed in the moonlight, and away from the North Gate they go, 

Where the woods cast their black spectral shadows, and the streams with their lone voices flow ; 
The peasants awoke from their slumbers, and prayed as they swept through the glen, 

For they thought ’twas the great Garodh Earla,* that thundered adown with his men ! 


XVI. 

The grey, ghastly midnight was round them, the banks they were rocky and steep ; 
The hills with one sullen roar echoed, for the huge stream was angry and deep ; 
But the bold lord of Lucan he cared not, he asked for no light save the moon’s, 
And he’s forded the broad, lordly Shannon with his galloping guide and dragoons ! 


XVII, 
The star of the morning out glimmered as fast by Lisearley they rode, 
As they swept round the base of Comailta the sun on their bright helmets glowed. 
Now the steeds in a valley are grazing, and the horsemen crouch down in the broom, 
And Sarsfield peers out like an eagle on the low-lying plains from Sliavy Bloom. 


Part the Third. 
XVIII. 
O’Hogan is down in the valleys, a watch on the track of the foe, 
Johnnie Moran from Brosna is marching, that his men be in time for a blow. 
All day from the bright blooming heather, the tall lord of Lucan looks down 
On the roads, where the train of Dutch Billy on its slow march of danger is bowne. 


XIX. 
The red sunset died in the heavens; night fell over mountain and shore ; 
The moon shed her light on the valleys, and the stars glimmered brightly once more ; 
Then Sarsfield sprang up from the heather, for a horse tramp he heard on the waste, 
’Twas O'Hogan, the black mountain sweeping, like a spectre of night in his haste ! 


XX, 
** Lord Lucan, they’ve camped in the forest that skirts Ballyneety’s grey tower, 
I’ve found out the path to fall on them and slay in the dread midnight hour ; 
They have powder, pontoons, and great cannons—Dhar Dhia, but their long tubes are bright! 
They have treasure go leor for the taking, and their watchword is ‘ Sarsfield’ to night !” 


XX 

The star of the midnight was shining when the gallant dragoons got the word, 

Each sprang with one bound to his saddle, and looked to his pistols and sword ; 

And away down Comailte’s deep valleys the guide and bold Sarsfield are gone, 

While the long stream of helmets behind them in the cold moonlight glimmered and shone. 


XXII. 

They stayed not for loud brawling river, they looked not for togher or path, 

They tore up the long street of Cullen with the speed of the storm in its wrath ; 

When on old Ballyneety they thundered, the sentinel’s challenge rang clear— 

**Ho! Sarsfield’s the word,” cried Lord Lucan, “ and you'll soon find that Sarsfield is here !” 


XXIII. 
He clove through the sentinel’s basnet, he rushed by the side of the glen, 
And down on the enemy’s convoy, where they stood to their cannons like men ; 
His troopers, with pistol and sabre, through the camp like a whirlwind they tore, 
With a crash and a loud-ringing war-cry, and a plashing and stamping in gore ! 

XXIV. 

The red-coated convoy they’ve sabred, Dutch Bill’s mighty guns they have ta’en, 
And they laugh as they look on their capture, for they’ll ne’er see such wonders again. 
Those guns, with one loud-roaring volley, might batter a strong mountain down— 
Wirristhru for its gallant defenders, if they e’er came to Limerick town! 


arret, the great Earl of Desmond, who is still believed by the peasanfry to arise from his enchanted cave beside 
Gur in Limerick, on the Saint John’s night of every seventh year, and sweep, at the head of his mail-clad barons 


ata through the surrounding country. 
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XXV, 
They filled them and rammed them with powder, they turned down their mouths on the clay, 
The dry casks they piled all around them, the baggage above did they lay ; 
A mine train they laid to the powder, afar to the greenwood out thrown,— 
“ Now give it the match !” cried Lord Lucan, “ and an earthquake we'll have of our own!” 


XXVI. 
O’Hogan the quick fuse he lighted—it whizzed—then a flash, and a glare 
Of broad blinding brightness infernal burst out in the calm midnight air ; 
A hoarse crash of thunder volcanic roared up to the bright stars on high, 
And the splinters of guns and of baggage showered flaming around through the sky ! 


XXVII. 
The firm earth it rocked and it trembled, the camp showed its red pools of gore, 
And old Ballyneety’s grey castle came down with a crash and a roar ; * 
The fierce sound o’er highland and lowland rolled on like the dread earthquake’s tramp, 
And it wakened Dutch Bill from his slumbers and gay dreams that night in his camp! 


XXVIII. 
Lord Lucan dashed back o’er the Shannon ere the bright star of morning arose, 
With his men through the North Gate he clattered, unhurt and unseen by his foes : 
Johnnie Moran rushed down from Comailte—not a foe was alive for his blade, 
But his men searched the black gory ruin, and the de’ils in the spoil that they made! 


* The ancient castle of Ballyneety was rent asunder by the shock of the explosion, half of its falling with a loud 


crash that added not a little to the horror of the scene. 





THE O'DONNELLS IN EXILE. 
BY JOHN O'DONOVAN, ESQ., LL.D., M.R.I.A. 
PART FOURTH. 

THE O’DONNELLS OF SPAIN. 


Ir is to be regretted that our space will not allow us 
to enter fully into the details of the history of this 
branch of the O’Donnells. During the last half cen- 
tury of almost incessant war in the Peninsula, few names 
have becn more frequently than theirs mixed up with 
some of the brightest, as well as some of the most me- 
lancholy events of that period ; and, perhaps, few fami- 
lies in Spain have suffered more from the evils attendant 
upon civil war. 

The pedigree of this Spanish branch of the O’Donnells 
was copied at Madrid in 1854 by the writer’s friend, 
General Sir Charles O’Donnell (of the English service), 
now of Trugh, in the county of Clare, who has con- 
tinued it down to that year, from information obtained 
at Madrid from the family themselves. We have al- 
ready seen the relationship between the O’Donels of 
Castlebar, and those of Spain and Austria, from the 
letter of General Charles Count O’Donel, of the Aus- 
trian service, dated at Vienna, 1st December, 1798, 
in which he states: “ While my uncle in Spain was 
alive, he wrote exactly [i.e. punctually] to his brother 
in this country.” This “ uncle in Spain,” was Joseph 
O’Donell, the grandfather of the present Duke of Tetuan, 
Prime Minister of Spain. He was the second son of 
Charles, or Calvagh Daff, son of Hugh, son of Calvagh 
Roe, son of Manus, son of Con Oge, the brother of 








Neall Garve, the last O’Donnell who was inaugurated 
at Kilmacrenan. 

He was born about the year 1725, and at a suitable 
age entered the Spanish service. In the army of 
Spain the O’Donnells were as sure of rank and promo- 
tion as the nobles of Castile ; for since the year 1602, 
when the famous Red Hugh was received with regal 
ceremony in the mountains of Asturias, and buried with 
regal pomp in the church of Valladolid, there has al- 
ways been found in the court of Spain, and high in the 
favour of its sovereigns, some one of the tribe of that 
great Irish chieftain. This Joseph is described in the 
Austrian pedigree (dated 1767), as ‘‘ Josephus (filius 
Caroli, filii Hugonis O’Donell et Margarithe O'Neill), 
in servitio Hispanico Capitaneus.” He afterwards at- 
tained to the rank of general, and colonel of the regi- 
ment of Ultonia. He married Maria Anne Marguerite 
Henrietta Josephine, daughter of the Chevalier Frangois 
Antoine Oswald D’Anethan, seigneur de Densborn, 
(near Treves,) and had by her six sons and two daugh- 
ters—1. Joseph O’Donnell, Governor of Valladolid. 
2. Leopold, who died without issue. 3. Henry O’Don- 
nell, the first Count de Abisbal. 4. Charles O’Donnell, 
Director-General of Artillery, and father of the present 
Duke of Tetuan. 5. Alexander O’Donnell, General and 
Commander of the regiment of Alexander; and 6. 
Francis. The daughters were Beatrice and Teresa. 

Don Joseph, or José, O’Donnell, his first son, mar- 
ried Rafaela Claveria, by whom he had two daughters, 
one of whom married the Marquis of Clarmonte, and 
the other the Count Patilla. He was a royflist gene- 
ral, and Governor of Valladolid. In the battle of Cas- 
talla, in 1812, between the French and the Allies, he 
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commanded the Spanish army. In the war of the Con- 
stitution, in 1820, he commanded the lines of San 
Roquet, and attacked Riego, in Andalusia. On the suc- 
cess of the Constitutionalists he retired into private life. 

Leopold, his second son, died without issue. ; 

Henry, the third son, Count Abisbal, married Maria 
Ignacia, daughter of a Catalonian, and he had by her 
one son, Leopold O’Donell, Conde d’Abisbal, who was 
taken prisoner in the battle of Alsazua, and shot in cold 
blood at Echerri-Aranaz, by orders of Zumalacarragui. 
He died without issue.* 


MEMOIR OF HENRY O’DONELL, COUNT ABISBAL, 


Don Henrique José O’Donell (third son of General 
Joseph O’Donell, Colonel of the regiment of Ultonia, and 
Maria Josephine, daughter of the Chevalier D’Anethan, 
Seigneur de Densborn,) was born in 1770, in the pro- 
vince of Andalusia. At the age of fifteen years he entered 
the Royal Guards, and served under the Prince of Castel- 
Franco, in the war of 1795, against the French Republic; 
but until 1808, he had no opportunity of distinguishing 
himself for capacity or valour. Spain had been inactive 
and apathetic under the despotic system which had ruled 
her so long; but foreign invasion and usurpation at 
once awakened her slumbering energies, and recalled 
her to a recollection of her true position. Periods of 
revolution rapidly develop the master-spirits of the time, 
and more especially men of military courage and am- 
bition. O’Donell embraced the national cause with an 
ardour which bespoke his thorough sincerity. He was 
then a major in an infantry regiment. In the begin- 
ning of 1809 he made himself conspicuous amongst the 
numerous officers and chiefs of bands who rushed to the 
defence of the country. During the siege of Gerona he 
distinguished himself by indefatigable activity. He 
formed part of a corps d’armee under Blake, charged 
with the protection of Aragon and Catalonia, and was 
repeatedly sent by that general to introduce succours 
into the town, or to divert and embarrass the enemy. In 
one of these engagements, O’Donell threw himself with 
such vigour upon Brugnolas, as to attract upon that 
point the greater part of the enemy’s forces, while 
Llander and other officers operated towards the town, 
and succeeded in introducing provisions. The results 
which attended these combined operations had some- 
times raised the hopes and courage of the besieged. On 
one occasion the Spaniards met with a serious reverse. 
O’Donell commanded the advanced guard, with which 
he was to force a passage for a convoy destined to re- 
victual that unfortunate town. General Wimpfen had 
the rere guard at the head of the convoy, and Blake 
remained upon the heights of Bisbal, to protect their 
movements with the main body of the force. The French 
general, profiting either by the temerity of O’Donell, or 
the false calculations and slowness of Blake, placed him- 
self between the two corps, cut off their communications, 
and made himself master of the convoy. O’Donell 


* The title is extinct. He had an illegitimate brother, 
Stephen O'Donnell, an officer in the Spanish army. 








found shelter under the fort of Condestable, and it was 
ouly by exposing himself to excessive dangers, and by 
the exercise of great daring, that he succeeded in rejoin- 
ing the army. Another enterprise, which had the same 
object of succouring Gerona, had also an unsuccessful 
result. O’Donell shewed himself not less brave, but not 
more fortunate. On every occasion, however, whether 
victorious or defeated, he was conspicuous for his per- 
sonal courage. In an action which took place a short 
time after, at Maga, he was seen fighting hand to hand 
the very last in the retreat. Such were the antecedents 
of this general when he arrived at the command of Ca- 
talonia. The Central Junta, which elevated him to that 
high position, wished to recognise and reward his pa- 
triotism as well as his military qualities. His first 
care was to reorganise the army of Catalonia, which had 
sustained so many checks under the command of Blake, 
and which, in other respects, had never taken the pro- 
perly defined character of a regular army. The volun- 
tary rising of the population accorded better with a sys- 
tem of guerillas, than the organization and observance 
of duty found only under regimental colours. Most of 
the difficulties presented themselves in tbe rules for the 
enrolments of the militia. O’Donell decided the Na- 
tional Government to fix the obligation of service at 
two years. He was equally active in devising the 
most effectual means for collecting taxes from an al- 
most exhausted country. He; applied himself to fix- 
ing firmly the basis of his future system of operation. 
The conduct of the enemy traced out for bim the 
course he was to follow. At this juncture, the French 
generals acted without unity or concert. They clogged 
each other’s movements, and prejudiced the general 
action of the war, in following the impulses of their 
own will, or of some isolated circumstance. They were 
aptly compared by Napier tq fiery steeds which sweep 
along, each in a different direction, the chariot to which 
they are attached. In the presence of these disunions 
which paralysed the action of the French army, 
O'Donell decided on avoiding every generzl engagement 
which could draw together the French generals; and 
that the war of detail and by detachment, carried on at 
many points, was the surest means of obtaining fortunate 
results. It was the application, upon a great scale, of 
a guerilla warfare. Everything dictates the adoption 
of this system, which, from the experience of history, 
as well as the suggestion of common sense, seems to be 
the true system of war by a country in insurrection 
against an occupying enemy. O’Donell separated his 
army into a certain number of corps, destined to act 
simultaneously upon different points, and to divide the 
forces of the enemy by dividing his attention. The 
first engagements which took place were not favourable, 
and the Spaniards suffered a severe check in the environs 
of Vich; but O’Donell soon took a brilliant revenge for 
those reverses. Sir William Napier has recounted 
with the highest eulogiums the skilful and energetic 
maneeuvre. which the Spanish general displayed upon 
that occasion. Baraguay D’Hilliers was posted in the 
Lampurdan with 18,000 or 20,000 men. ‘These troops 
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were necessarily scattered ; 700 men guarded Palamos, 
San Felien, and other small ports along the coast ; 
1200 under General Schwartz, had taken up their 
quarters in Bisbal, a short march from Gerona; 200 
were at Calonga, uniting Bisbal with Palamos; the re- 
mainder were in Figueras, Rosas, Olot, Castelfollet, 
Gerona, Hostalrich, and a large number in hospital. 
Having precise information upon all those particulars, 
O’Donell left a part of his garrison in Tarragona, sent 
the Baron D’Eroles to Montserrat, Colonel Georget to 
Ignalda, Obispo to Martorel, and marched with 6000 
bayonets and 400 horse, across the mountains. From 
San Culgat at Maltaro he followed the coast, passed 
Tordera below Hostalrich, and moved rapidly by Vid- 
reras upou Llagostera, which he reached on the 12th 
September. Neither Macdonald, nor Maurice Mathieu, 
nor Baraguay D’Hilliers, had any knowledge of his ar- 
rival, They knew little of his march, save the rumours 
which he himself thought fit to circulate respecting it, 
and none knew the real object which he proposed to 
himself. Some said that he went to engage a French 
corps which had entered Cordagna from Navarre; others, 
that he was concentrating at Manresa; and the majority 
concluded that he was still at Tarragona. Leaving 
Campoverde with a reserve in tke valley of Aro, he 
sent detachments to surprise Calenga, and the posts 
situated along the coast. Two English frigates seconded 
this operation. In the meantime, on the 14th, O’Donell 
moved rapidly from Casa de Silva upon Bisbal. 
Schwartz had his infantry and some cavalry under 
arms in an entrenched camp. He accepted battle, but, 
after losing 200 men, and seeing no retreat, he sur- 
rendered. All the troops echelloned upon the coast, 
were fain to do likewise. In all, not less than 4000 
men capitulated. The prisoners and the spoil were em- 
barked on board the English vessels and sent to Tarra- 
gona. It was this feat of arms which procured for 
General O’Donell his title of Conde de Abisbal.* 

The numerous wounds which he had received in 
different campaigns at length abated his activity, and 
no longer allowed him to retain his command. The 
Cortes, however, soon placed him at a post, which, ex- 
posed to less fatigues, demanded not less energy and 
prudence. In the commencement of 1812, Abisbal 
Was appointed member of the Regency. ‘The circum- 
stauces were difficult and imposing. It was a moment 
when a project for a Constitution was submitted to the 
Cortes, and when the Infanta Donna Maria Carlotta 
made attempts to attain the Regency ; it was an epoch 
when the country fell back upon herself for laws and 
principles of government, while a foreign enemy was 
still master of the greater part of the soil, and the perils 
which came from without were augmented by the 
struggles within. The Regency, of which Count Abis- 
bal made part, was composed of five members. The 
election which had chosen it was evidently guided by 
the anti-reform spirit. In this council of five, O’Donell 
alone presented himself as the advocate of liberal ideas. 


* O’Donell ordinarily signed himself “ L’Abisbal. 





But, of all the members of the executive power, he wag 
the one who possessed the greatest knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs, and the capacity necessary for the direction 
of military affairs, and thus his influence succeeded in 
neutralizing the Conservative, or re-actionary tendencies 
of the Regency. To the Constitation—the recent work 
of the Cortes—he professed inviolable attachment; and 
he pronounced, in the sitting of the 22nd January, these 
significant words :—‘* We are persuaded that the Con- 
stitution will be the foundation on which the monarchy 
will rest secure for ages. We will sustain every act 
which the Cortes shall decree.” O’Donell continued to 
acquit himself with great ability and energy in the va- 
rious duties of his high office, when an event occurred, 
which led to consequences that seem to have ever after- 
wards given a bias to his conduct and opinions. The 
defeat which the Spanish army, under the command of 
his brother, General Don José O’Donell, sustained at the 
battle of Castalla, aroused a strong feeling in the country, 
Instead of ascribing this disaster to its true cause—the 
imprudence of the general in command— public opinion 
cast the responsibility of it on the Count Abisbal. Some 
members of the Cortes allowed themselves to be hurried 
into violent accusations, and it was in vain that the 
more moderate and reflecting, as well as the true friends 
of reform, essayed to keep the question within its just 
limits. Abisbal believed it to be due to his own honor 
to tender to the Cortes his resignation. He thought 
that it would not be accepted, and that he would thus 
be justified before the country. But the Cortes, under 
the influence of a temporary excitement, accepted his 
resignation by a large majority. O’Donell was far from 
anticipating this unexpected and painful result, which 
confirmed, to‘some extent, the accusations of his enemies 
—he regretted, when too late, the rash precipitancy 
which had hurried him to tender his resignation. His 
retirement was the sigual, for the Regeucy, of a change 
of policy, which it did not hesitate to adopt ; it surren- 
dered itself altogether to its anti-reform tendencies, and 
thus departed more and more from the opinions of the 
majority of the Cortes. Ere long, O’Donell was again 
called to a military command; but though he obeyed 
the summons, he had not forgiven, and never forgave, 
the deep wrong, as he considered it, which the Cortes 
had done him. He displayed not the hearty zeal and 
fiery energy which had rendered him renowned. Still, 
at the head of the army of Andalusia, which he formed, 
he co-operated with success in the final achievements 
which hurled the French from~the Spanish territory. 
Before the close of the war, the state of his health 
obliged him again to resign his command. He obtained 
from the Cortes permission to retire to Cordova. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in this city, he encountered deputies of 
the party hostile to reform, and was said to have formed 
with them a connection inconsistent with past political 
opinions ; that he was ready to take against the Cortes 
a retaliation for the severe and unexpected blow which 
they inflicted upon him ; and that he showed a willing- 
ness to sacrifice his political opinions and attachments 
to avenge a private and personal wrong. From this 
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time he was distrusted by the liberals, and with some 
reason, for he neglected, on his part, no occasion for 
shewing his hostile dispositions towards the Cortes. 
Ere long, he reassumed the command of his army. It 
was the period when the English troops poured into the 
south of France, followed by a part of the Spanish 
forces. Lord Wellington expressed to the Count Abis- 
al a desire to see him cross the froutier, and follow to 
the last the fortune of the Allies. He refused to accede 
to this request, giving as his reason, that, in his absence, 
the organization of his army had deteriorated, that his 
troops were reduced to extremity, and had need of re- 
pose. He demanded, in consequence, that he would be 
permitted to remain in Old Castile, under the influence 
of a milder climate. It was conjectured that, possibly, 
he may have thereby sought, by thus bringing himself 
nearer the seat of government, to be able more readily 
to execute the project he was supposed to have 
conceived, of taking vengeance on the Cortes. The 
General-in-chief of the English army, to whom sus- 
picions of this nature were communicated, suggested his 
cantoning his army on the banks of the Ebro, instead 
of advancing into Castile. Abisbal at once complied, 
and he appears to have engaged himself entirely in his 
military duties. The retura of Ferdinand soon led to 
a decided reaction. He entered Madrid on the 13th 
May 1814, and on the 14th he dissolved the Cortes, 
and abolished the Constitution of 1812. Political 
events had tended to place Abisbal in a position to be 
looked upon with suspicion by both parties. From his 
personal hostility to the Cortes, he was supposed to re- 
joice in their suppression, while the decided part which, 
as one of the Regency, he had taken to establish the 
Constitution, made him suspected by the court. Such, 
however, was his reputation as a military leader, that 
he was selected to take command of a corps d’armée, 
which crossed into the French territory in 1815. Hay- 
ing to maintain order rather than to fight—to observe 
rather than to act—he acquitted himself of this duty 
with great tact and moderation. Subsequently, he was 
named to command the troops destined for the Ameri- 
can expedition against the revolted colonies. At this 
perioda spirit of insubordination had spread itself through 
the army, since the time that General Elia had taught 
it that bayonets could subvert a constitution, and Mina 
the opposite lesson, that it could re-establish one. ‘The 
chiefs laboured to shape it to subserve their political 
passions, and to draw it along with their party interests, 
At frequent intervals, the troops exhibited symptoms of 
sedition and revolt, and thus hindered the government 
from becoming settled. But at no time did this per- 
nicious disposition in the army take a character so 
menacing, as it did among the troops under orders to 
embark for America. The great body of those troops 
were concentrated at the camp of Victory, near Port 
St. Mary’s, Whole battalions, officers and men, refused 
to embark. Numbers were for proclaiming anew the 
Constitution of 1812 ; and it has been said that Abisbal, 


“at one time, was a party to the movement. The spirit 


ofrevolt was at its height, when it was effectually crushed 





by a determined act of the general, and in the following 
manner. On the night of the 8th July, at ten o’clock in the 
evening, he assembled the garrison of Cadiz, composing 
about 5000 men, and led them from the city. In passing 
the Isla, he took with him the troops which were quartered 
there, with the corps of field artillery, and marched towards 
Port St. Mary’s, the focus of the mutiny, without com- 
municating his objects or intention to any one. About 
five o’clock in the morning, before entering the camp, 
he called a halt, and addressing his troops, he announced 
that he was about entrusting to them an expedition, 
short in duration, easy of accomplishment, and the suc- 
cess of which would merit for them the thanks of their 
country and their sovereign ; that if they consented to 
follow him, he pledged his word that they should not 
be embarked. All swore to obey his orders, and at 
their head he entered the camp of Victory, a part of 
7000 men destined to embark the first. ‘This division 
assembled at the same moment under pretext of taking 
exercise, found itself all at once enveloped by a corps 
with loaded arms and a formidable artillery. The 
General-in-chief called around him the officers, and 
ordered their regiments to lay down their arms, and 
ery, “God save the king.” All repeated this cry with- 
out knowing the meaning of the command. In the 
midst of the stupor caused by the sudden demand, he 
pronounced the general dismissal of the officers from 
the service, and had arrested 123 prisoners of all grades : 
some regiments he disarmed, and dispersd into the in- 
terior of Andalucia; the remainder, still comprising 
8000 men, received other commanders. Abisbal forth- 
with announced to government what he had done, and 
that this formidable mutiny was completely crushed 
He received, as a reward for this service, the grand 
cordon of the Order of Charles III. Some days after- 
wards, he was called to Madrid, to give there more 
ample details, and on his arrival found himself dixplaced 
in the command of the expeditionary army. The ru- 
mour spread that he was in disgrace, but it was not so. 
The government published a decree, in which they de- 
tailed the services of the general, and the wounds which 
prevented his embarking. In the meantime, they ap- 
pointed him Captain-General of Andalucia, President 
ot the Andiencia of Seville, and political and military 
governor of Cadiz. 

The insurrection effected by Riego in 1820, again 
involved the Count Abisbal in the struggles of civil war. 
Sent by the government to combat the insurrection, he 
threw himself into the ranks of the insurgents, and 
decided the success of their first efforts. He aspired to 
place himself, at once, at the head of the movement, 
and attract to himself the glory of that enterprise. But 
others of distinction—Ballasteros, Morillo, Mina, came 
to dispute the first rank with him. Notwithstanding 
these jealousies, he shewed so much activity, and gave 
so many proofs of good faith, that at the close of the 
events of that period his power and influence were in- 
creased. In 1823, he had the command of the first mili- 
tary district and of the army of the centre, and united in 
himself the powers of the political with those of the 
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military chief. While the French army of intervention 
was advancing on the capital, Abisbal entered into 
communication with several personages of the moderate 
party, who hoped to disperse by negociation the storm 
which impended over the country. They thought that 
by introducing some modifications into the constitution, 
they would be able to rally together the divided leaders 
—to reunite the nation and the king,—and to find some 
pretext for arresting the march of a foreign army with- 
out actual collision. The constitution of 1812, more 
anti-monarchical than really liberal, weakened the royal 
power without establishing the democratic principle, 
and was, in fact, a constitution bad in theory and in 
practice, and especially as applied to Spain: but per- 
haps the period was badly chosen for introducing the 
changes which it required. The opinions of the Count 
Abisbal upon this subject were made known by their 
publication, in the public journals, of two letters of great 
interest. The first was addressed to that General by 
the Count de Montijo, father of the present Empress of 
the French. It painted in sombre colours the state of 
Spain; the capital menaced ; the troops, the nation, torn 
asunder by divisions ; a government without power; a 
constitution impracticable, &c. It stated that the 
Count Abisbal alone could put an end to so many mis- 
fortunes, and called upon him to be the Liberator of 
Spain, and of Europe, in arresting the progress of 
anarchy, of civil war, and of foreign invasion. The 
second letter was the reply of the Count Abisbal: it 
. conveyed that, as General of a division of the Spanish 
army, it was his duty to execute the orders of govern- 
ment, at the head of which was found his Majesty, and 
that he was determined to do so, although the actual 
minister was not in a position to relieve the state from 
the critical condition to which it was reduced by the 
incapacity of previous: ministers, and especially by the 
imprudence of the last, who had provoked actual war 
without displaying the energy necessary to sustain the 
dignity of the nation, or proposing the conciliatory mea- 
sures which would be able to re-unite the leading men 
of the country, and prevent foreign invasion; that he 
himself was convinced that the majority of the nation 
had no wish for the constitution as framed in 1812, and 
that the course which he would advise was the follow- 
ing: To announce to the army of invasion that the 
nation, in concurrence with the king, proposed to make 
in that constitution the changes which experience had 
vindicated as necessary, and consequently, that it should 
retire from the Spanish territory, and treat amicably by 
means of its ambassador; that the king should estab- 
lish himself in Madrid, to prove that he was not retained 
against his will at Seville; that to carry out the neces- 
sary reforms in the constitution, he should convoke 
another Cortes; that the minister should be changed ; 
that there should be a decree proclaiming a general 
amnesty of the past, and an engagement given by the 
government to employ, without regard to previous 
opinions, those men who, by their talents, their services, 
and their patriotism, were entitled to be preferred. The 
Count Abisbal sent copies of this letter to Ballasteros, 





Mina, Morillo and the other leaders. It was coldly re. 
ceived. Moderate counsels were not adapted for the 
temper of the national party. The army was made 
to believe itself betrayed: a number of the officers 
assembled together, and went in a body to reproach 


+ their general with the abandonment of the constitution, 


and the vacillation of his conduct. A scene of the 
most angry character ensued ; in fine, the officers de- 
manded that he should give up his command. He 
refused them, but afterwards he sent to the Cortes his 
resignation, and demanded his passports to go to Seville, 
and justify his conduct to the king. He did not 
proceed to Seville, but subsequently took the route of 
the Pyrenees, and retired into France. The events of 
that period seem to justify the Count Abisbal in the 
decision he formed. On the one side, a national party, 
who would not listen to moderate counsels, and yet, 
who were unable to resist the armed intervention of 
France : on the other, a king who waited only the defeat 
of the national party to re-establish despotism. In 
August, Morillo and Ballasteros deserted the Cortes, 
and seduced their armies to join the King; in September, 
Corunna was lost, Pampeluna and Santona surrendered, 
and Cadiz was taken by assault; Mina escaped from 
Barcelona to England; the king returned to Madrid, 
abrogated the constitution, and decreed the banishment 
of the Cortes for ever from Madrid. From this period 
till the death of Ferdinand in 1833, Spain continued to 
languish under a wretched despotism, with now and 
then fitful struggles here and there through the provinces, 
to raise the standard of revolt. The Count Abisbal 
never returred to Spain, or re-entered the service of the 
king. He settled first at Limoges, where he lived for 
several years. He died at Montpellier on the 17th May, 
1834, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. He left an 
only son, Leopold, Count Abisbal, a Colonel in the 
queen’s service, who was taken prisoner at Alsazua, 
and shot the next day by orders of Zumalacarreguy. 
The title is extinct. 

Charles, or Don Carlos O’Donell, the brother of this 
Count de Abisbal, was the fourth son of Joseph. He 
was Director-general of Artillery during the Peninsular 
war, and a staunch royalist. At the battle of Murvie- 
dro, fought 25th October, 1811, he commanded the 
centre of the Spanish army. 

In the annals of the Peninsular War, vol. iii. p. 147, 
we read : 


‘« By an oversight of Blake the left wing was so widely 
detached, that the centre was inconsiderately weakened. 
Suchet immediately took advantage of this error, and di- 
rected:a powerful attack on the Spanish centre in order to 
isolate the wings. In this point the Spaniards fought with 
desperate bravery, and though at first forced to retire, 
being again rallied by their leader, they drove back the 
enemy with signal courage. Receiving however, no sup- 
port from the wings, the centre was obliged at length to 
give way; but by askilful disposition of cavalry, which 
continued to show front to the enemy, the infantry retired 
in perfect order.” 


At the peace, Don Carlos O’Donell was made Cap- 
tain-general of Old Castile. During the late war he 
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was @ Carlist. He left four sons, the eldest of whom, 
Carlos Pepe, accompanied Don Carlos to Portugal and 
to England, and afterwards organized the Carlist ca- 

He was killed while pursuing a party of car- 
bineersinto Pampeluna, leaving one son, Carlos O’Donell, 
now ap officer in the Spanish army, and the only hope 
of preserving the name in Spain. : 

The second son Juan, a Carlist, was made prisoner 
and confined in Barcelona, whence he was taken out 
and barbarously massacred by the populace, which so 
affected his father, that he died of a broken heart. The 
third son, Henry, was a Colonel of cavalry, and joined 
Don Carlos in Guipuscoa, August 1836. The fourth 
was Don Leopold, now Duke of Tetuan. Alexander, 
the fifth son of Joseph O’Donell, was the only one of 
his family who did not join the patriot side in the war 
of independence. He joined the French, and com- 
manded a Spanish regiment, to which Joseph Bona- 
parte gave his own name. Before the conclusion of the 
war, he was sent to take the command of a regiment in 
the unfortunate expedition to Russia. He was taken 
prisoner there; and the Emperor Alexander, having 
ordered all the Spaniards formerly belonging to the 
French army into one corps, which by special per- 
mission assumed his name, the command was conferred 
upon Colonel Alexander O’Donell, and he sailed with 
his regiment for Spain. ‘This distinction saved him, 
and his rank was confirmed. He had two sons, Pepe 
and Emilio (Christinos,) both officers, in 1839, in the 
urban guards at Seville. 

Don Leopold, now Duke of Tetuan, (son of Don 
Carlos, who was the son of Joseph O’Donell, a native 
of Mayo im Ireland,) is perhaps the greatest man of 
his name that ever lived. It is exceedingly difficult to 
compile from the public prints anything like a reliable 
account of him, nor shall we attempt any lengthened 
narrative of his exploits, or at all discuss the merits of 
his political career. Like all living premiers and suc- 
cessful statesmen, he has his political enemies. With 
the Churchmen, the Absolutists, the Reactionists, he is 
black—Cave Romane hic niger est! With the extreme 
Liberals, and the unsound reversionist party, he is 
treacherous, because, though professing liberal princi- 
ples, he is moderate and anti-democratic. Like most 
men and all politicians, he is not always consistent, nor 
always right ; but the day that he succeeded in pushing 
the weak and incompetent Espartero from power, and 
becoming Prime Minister himself, he laid the founda- 
tion of the only good and constitutional government 
that Spain has yet seen. 

He entered the army at an early period, and had 
attained the rank of Colonel before he was twenty-five 
years of age. 

When Don Carlos commenced the struggle which 
proved so disastrous to Spain, two of the,sons of General 
Charles O’Donnell declared for this prince ; but Leopold 
took the other side, fought courageously for the young 
Queen, became, in 1838, chief of the staff, and subse- 
quently was placed in command of the army of the 
centre, At the close of the Carlist war he was nomi- 








nated a General of Brigade, and created Count of Lucena. 
The personal courage of this great man is beyond ques- 
tion, but his enemies have constantly asserted that it is not 
so much to that quality that he owes his brilliant career 
as to the favour and protection of Espartero, by whom 
he was appointed chief of his staff. In 1840 O'Donnell 
embraced the cause of the Queen-mother against the 
people and the army, and abandoning his command, he 
emigrated with her to France. In 1841, when Espartero 
was declared sole Regent, O’Donnell demanded permission 
to return to Spain as a friend of the established Go- 
vernment, and is said to have made the most solemn de- 
clarations of harbouring no design against the public 
tranquillity. Espartero, then Regent, freely allowed him 
to return. Shortly after O’Donnell’s return, a for- 
midable insurrection took place in various parts of Spain, 
and O'Donnell headed the malcontents at Pampeluna. 
He was, however, utterly unsuccessful, and was obliged, on 
the 21st of October that year, to fly into France. In 1843 
the regency of Espartero was terminated, and he himself 
was obliged to fly into England. It is stated that in 
the transactions which led to his fall, O’Donnell was the 
chief actor. His reward was the governor-generalship of 
Cuba, where he amassed an immense fortune by the slave 
trade. In 1844 Queen Christina returned to Spain, and 
formed a corrupt and anti-constitutional government, of 
which Narvaez and General Concha were the chief 
leaders. O’Donnell returned to Spain in 1850, when 
Narvaez was in power, and then his political career com- 
menced in earnest. This minister hated him thoroughly. 
Narvaez carried every thing with a bigh hand, none ex- 
cept a few progressistas daring to make the slightest op- 
position ! O’Donnell announced that he was about to re- 
inforce that opposition ; but the Minister is said to have 
silenced his agitations by the lucrative appointment of 
Director-general of Infantry This, say his enemies, 
was the place best suited for his future ambitious plans, 
as he could organise the army according to his pleasure. 
Narvaez soonseeing hiserror, dismissed bim, and O’ Donnell 
once more rushed into theranks of the opposition party, who, 
knowing his talents, received him willingly as their chief 
leader; and Maria Christina, as being the most vulnerable, 
was the great object of attack. Narvaez left the ministry, 
and was exiled by Maria Christina, but O’Donnell gained 
nothing by the transaction. Sartorius was named 
Minister, and the struggle became more desperate than 
ever. O’Donnell was persecuted, and lay concealed at 
Madrid. He excited a military insurrection; fought at 
Vicalvara, where he was defeated ; he retread into Anda 

lusia ; he published a manifesto, in which he made an 
appeal to the people to rise in defence of their liberties ! 
He offered them his sword, and flung himself into the 
ranks of the liberal party; but he was defeated and 
obliged to fly, and his property was declared confis- 
cated. In July, sorely against her will, Queen Isabella 
sent for Espartero, and commissioned him to form a 
ministry. He entered the capital under triumphal 
arches, and was hailed as a general deliverer. On 
the 18th of July he formed a ministry in conjunc- 
tiog with O’Donnell, but his government encountered 
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great difficulties. He found the Queen besieged in 
her palace in Madrid, and his influence and popularity 
saved her from public indignation. Espartero certainly 
saved O'Donnell from utter ruin, on this occasion. He 
considered that his co-operation would be advantageous 
to the country, and he therefore, contrary to the advice of 
his friends, invited him to form a coalition, O’Donnell 
consented ; his confiscation was forthwith reversed ; he 
was raised to the rank of Marshal, and entrusted with the 
portfolio of the war depwrtment. The Queen, who is said 
to be endued with a large share of the duplicity of her 
race, always affected to hate O’Donnell and to love 
Espartero and the latter placed reliance on her profes- 
sions. He was suddenly dismissed on the night of the 
13th July 1856, and O’Donnell becoming president of 
the council, signalized his elevation by a coup-de-état. 
From this time forth Espartero sunk into political 
non-existence. In 1857 he resigned his dignity of 
senator.* 

O’Donnell’s personal appearance is striking: A man 
of lofty stature and a prepossessing person, with a fair 
complexion, features expressive of resolution and strength 
of character, and an aspect decidedly more Irish than 
Castilian. Such is the appearance of the bold warrior 
of Irish descent, who is now at the head of affairs in 
Spain. 

It is very curious, that nearly all the newspaper 
writers have mistaken his pedigree, some stating that 
he is the son of Don Juan O’Donnell, while others make 
him the eldest son of the Count of Bisbal. The follow- 
ing notice of him appeared in the Univers in 1856; 


** Leopold O'Donnell, author of the last Spanish revolu- 
tion, belongs to an Irish family, distinguished for its Ca- 
tholic and Royalist principles. His ancestors settled above 
a century in Spain, and commanded the Irish guard. His 
father and his three brothers were victims of the civil war. 
His father, Don Juan (recte Don Carlos) O’Donnell, Gene- 
ral of Artillery, died imprisoned at Segovia by the Chris- 
tinos. His eldest brother, Don Carlos, Adjutant-general 
of Zumalacarreguy, was killed before Pampeluna. His 
second brother, Don Juan, a Carlist colonel, was torn to 

ieces, and eaten by the sovereign people of Barcelona, who 
gged him out of the fortress. His third brother, Don 


* It is stated that Espartero received detailed information 
from his friends of whatwas plotting against him between the 
Queen, the King, and O’Donnell, but that he would not believe 
that O'Donnell would betray him. “ What!” said he in reply 
to one of his friends, ‘‘O’Donnell—whom I have pardoned 
for all the wrongs he has done me; the favourite whom I 
have advanced, when he much needed advancement; the 
friend in whom I confided ; the colleague whom I trusted— 
to betray me! Impossible! I will not believe it!!” Mr. 
Haverty gives an account of Es ro up to the year 1844, 
in his ‘‘ Wanderings in Spain,” London, 1844, In vol. ii. p. 
128, he writes: ‘‘ The launching of the papal bull against the 
anti-catholic measures of the Spanish government, and the 
universal jubilee for the church of Spain, although events 
which Espartero pretended to despise, have nevertheless, by 
a regular coincidence of facts, become matters of paramount 
importance in the history of his career. Indeed there can 


be no doubt that in the eyes ofa great portion of the catholic 
world, at the present moment, he is looked upon as a man 
against whom their invocations to heaven have had effect, — 
as a man blasted by a curse, and hurled from his power by 
a special judgment from above.” 





Juis, after being a Carlist officer, followed the lead of Leo. 
pold, and perished in a battle against Cabrera, Hj 
mother and sister, and his sister-in-law, lived long at Toledo 
on pensions from Don Carlos. When he ravaged Guipus. 
coa so horribly, his unfortunate mother went to beg m 

of him for her country ; Leopold refused to receive her, 
After his victory over Cabrera, he became intimate with 
Christina, and received later the ey of Cuba, in re- 
compense for having twice contributed to the defeat of 
Espartero. He returned from Cuba, and was eight years 
the ally of Narvaez. He is fond of ostentation, and departed 
in a carriage and four to take the head of the last revolu- 
tion. About the same time, his relative, the faithful aide. 
de-camp of Francis Joseph, exposed his life to save that 
of his sovereign. The Austrian officer and Spanish soldier 
represent the armies to which they belong.” 


His brilliant campaign against the Moors has rendered 
O’Donnell very popular in Spain, and obtained for him 
the title of Duke of Tetuan, and it is said that a crown 
of gold worth 5,000 piastres, and of great artistic skill, 
has been presented to him by the province of Allicante, 
a3 an acknowledgment of his political and military ser- 
vices. A very prejudiced and anti-Catholic writer in 
the Saturday Review, August 18th, 1860, states that 
“ the queen is now bent on getting rid of her minister, 
O’Donnell, the only statesman in Spain under whom 
Constitutional government is likely to be anything else 
than a pretext for anarchy.” 

Whatever may have been the intrigues by which 
O’Donnell succeeded in removing Espartero from power, 
all parties seem now to believe that Spain has con- 
tinued to improve under his government, in na- 
tional prosperity, trade, and commerce. The minister 
being supported at first by the army, soon gained, 
by the firmness and sound policy of his government, 
a decided and always increasing majority in the 
Cortes, and is now admitted to be the only Spanish 
Premier who for ages has united military strength and 
firmness of character, with sound principles of Constitu- 
tional government. ‘To restore to the Spanish army its 
prestige in the eyes of Europe, the Morocco war was 
undertaken, and the result, while it has thoroughly 
proved the long-tested valour and military capacity of 
O’Donnell, has also effected the object to be attained, 
and wiped away the insults which had been repeatedly 
offered to Spain by the Moors. 





HOBSON’S MARRIAGE. 
BY FRANK FREEMAN. 


One day I met an old acquaintance in Dublin. 
This was worthy Mr. Hobson, the exciseman. I lodged 
in Camden Street with two old maiden sisters, truly 
pious Wesleyans, and thither also came Hobson. I 
never saw a more woful-looking being since I saw 4 
murderer going to be hanged. _ He had just arrived by 
the coach which reached town at four o'clock. His 
black hair and whiskers were unusually lank, his coun- 
tenance more elongated, and his expression more lachry- 
mose than ever I had seen them. In short, his face 
would have made an excellent frontispiece for the Book 
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of Lamentations. When I asked him how he did, he 
shook my hand with more than Methodistic warmth, 
and sighed from the bottom of his heart. 

‘What ails you, my friend?” said I. 
to be ill.” 

“ Oh, yes, dear Mr. Freeman,” he replied, “I am the 
most wretched of mankind on the face of the earth this 
blessed day. The Spirit has utterly forsaken me!” 

“In the name of goodness, man,” I said, ‘tell me 
what has happened you ?—Have you committed murder, 
or what is it ? 

Oh, no!” he answered, with a groan, “ No—but— 
I’m going to be married /” 

This drew from me a burst of irrepressible laughter, 
which made me forget all my own troubles. 

“ You are not really serious ?” I asked—*“ Are you ?” 

“ Perfectly serious, brother Freeman” said he; “I 
am going to be married, and I would as soon go to the 

ve |” 

“Really,” said I, “I can’t understand you. You 
must explain this strange paradox. You scem to be 
going freely. There is no compulsion upon you—is 
there? You are not a prisoner ?—And if you have 
such a horror of matrimony, why have anything to 
do with it? Come, sit down and tell me all about 
it.” 

“ Well, you shall hear it all, When I was stationed 
in the town of N. , the governor of the gaol paid 
me particular attention. He was a man of some pro- 
perty; but he lost it all by extravagance. He had a 
penniless sister living with him, well-looking and lady- 
like enough, and clever, too; and I was induced some- 
how, through lack of divine grace, to pay her attention. 
In fact they gave me to understand she had a handsome 
fortune. At all events, I so committed myself that I 
was obliged to promise marriage. Six months ago I 
Was removed, as you are aware, to C——, not far from 
your own place, where I met you. Since then we have 
kept up a correspondence, but she has written three 
letters for my one, all in the most affectionate strain. 
At length I received a peremptory communication from 
her brother, stating that a reasonable time had now 
elapsed, and that if I did not immediately marry his 
sister, he would commence an action for breach of pro- 
mise, and produce all my letters, some of which, I fear, 
were very foolish.” 

“Well, Mr. Hobson,” I said, ‘I do not see why this 
should make you so wretched.” 

He resumed.— Ah! wait,—I have not told you all. 
There is your friend, Miss Kennedy, who keeps the 
boarding and day school at C . She belongs to 
our society, I have met her in class, and I must confess 
that I am deeply and desperately in love with her. Oh, 
she is an angel, if ever there was one on earth—such 
good sense, such prudence, such piety, such agreeable 
features, and such sweet manners—besides, her school 
brings her in a handsome income, and she has no in- 
cumbrance. I adopted every available plan to make 
her acquainted with the state of my feelings. But she 
18 80 reserved and cautious. She kept me in suspense, 
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and would give me no encouragement till the last mo- 
ment.” 

“ And did she then?” I asked. I knew that Miss 
Kennedy had felt annoyed by his importunities, and that 
people had been making a fool of him, by telling him 
things, as if from her, which she never said. 

‘Oh, yes,” he continued, “ she did at last, the hea- 
venly creature! I wrote her a long letter. For days 
it remained unanswered. I thought she would never 
answer it, and in the meantime the letter came from the 
other party, urging on the marriage, so that I fixed the 
time in despair. But yesterday, when preparing to 
start, I received a note in her beautiful handwriting, 
which I must read for you:—‘ Dear Mr. Hobson, as 
you are now going to be married, you should feel it to 
be a time for great searchings of heart. You must not 
approach the altar with a lie in your right hand. You 
cannot truly vow to love your wife, if you love another 
at the same time. This would be to grieve the spirit. 
Either you have written what is false to me or you will 
be false to her whom you are bound to love exclusively. 
Unless, therefore, you dismiss me wholly from your 
thoughts and affections, there is danger of some divine 
judgment coming on you. This you cannot do in your 
own strength. But you know who has said—‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee; my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ I feel it to be my duty to write to you at 
this time, when you have settled everything for your 
marriage, in order that you may approach the altar 
with a pure conscience. This, as I said, needs prayer. 
As you have asked my prayers, you shall have them, 
unworthy as Iam. Let us meet, then, in spirit at the 
throne of grace, to-night at eleven o’clock; and I trust 
He that can be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, 
will not be deaf to the voice of our supplications. 

‘I am, your affectionate sister in the Spirit, 
* Racuet KEennepy.’ ” 

Having read the letter with extraordinary unction 
and watery eyes, the gauger continued :— 

“Was there ever a more beautiful letter! Oh, what 
a treasure that woman is, now lost to me for ever! I 
did meet her in spirit at the throne of grace—alas, only 
in spirit !—precisely at the hour appointed. I prayed 
that I might forget her, but the more I prayed, the 
more my heart was drawn to her. I rose from my 
knees, and proceeded mechanically towards her house. 
The light was in her chamber. She was praying for 
me! QO could I speak to her, I thought now, at this 
hour of holy and solemn feeling, perhaps she would con- 
sent to be mine! My hand was on the knocker, but 
the fear that she would be offended, and refuse to see 
me, restrained me, and at that moment the light was 
extinguished. I again mechanically returned homes 
I slept none that night. At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, according to appointment, the car was at my 
door, to take me to meet the coach. I was going to 
send it back; but everything was arranged for the 
wedding. Now came the crisis! Miss Kennedy was 





up, and at the window, looking, oh, so lovely, in hex 
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morning dress. She kissed her hand and smiled. My 
heart jumped to my mouth !—I suddenly stopped the 
car—but she frowned, shook her head, and waved her 
hand to me to proceed. I obeyed; and felt that my 
doom was sealed! But ten times before I reached the 
coach did I resolve to return ; yet, spite of all my re- 
solves, I am dragged here, and onward to my doom, by 
an unaccountable and irresistible fatality. Ob, wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me! Why do I go 
voluntarily against my will—to marriage and perdition? 
For I am a lost man, as sure as the sun has gone 
down this evening! ©, Miss Ktnnedy, my darling, 
my angel, why did we not meet sooner, or not meet at 
all?—Ah, no—not even your prayer has availed—the 
spirit is taken from me, I fear for ever !” 

We took tea together, and I did what I could to con- 
sole the man, for he seemed almost distracted. Before 
retiring he asked me for some letter-paper, and pen and 
ink. He took my portfolio into his room, and I saw 
no more of him, as he started by the early coach in 
the morning, to keep his fatal appointment. When I 
went into his room for my portfolio, I found it in a 
drawer, and on opening it, I saw several pages of his 
manuscript, on the first of which my own name was 
conspicuous. He had evidently forgotten the copy of 
what he had written. It was a letter to Miss Kennedy 
—an awful mixture of piety and love. ‘To tear her 
image from his heart,” he said, “was an impossibility. 
The prayers of all the saints. on earth could not accom. 
plish it. But what.a consolation that they could meet 
together at the throne of grace, in body as well as in 
spirit, at the preaching, at the prayer-meetings, and in 
class! How sweet to tell their mutual ‘ experience,’ 
their joys and sorrows, hopes and fears! This,” he 
said, “ was now his only comfort, the only ray of light 
that could relieve, for a moment, the gloom of the 
future.” 

I was certainly disgusted with this mixture of the 
carnal and the spiritual; but I came to the conclusion 
that the man was labouring under temporary derange- 
ment. 

On the third day he returned with his wife. I hap- 
pened to be in the house when they arrived. In a 
short time he came into my sitting-room. His first 
words were :— 

‘* My dear brother,.my ruin is consummated. I am 
undone !—TI am married! When I arrived at N——, 
her brother was waiting for me at the coach office. 
They had a dinner party to meet me. They were all 
merry but myself. As to me,I thought my whole 
heart would exhale in sighs. My intended was as 
playful as a kitten; but nothing could tune a harp 
whose master-chords were broken, which was just the 
case with my heart. When I returned to the hotel, I 
was going to order a car to post it back to Dublin. 
After much resolving and re-resolving, I went to bed. 
But an hour after I rose and rang the bell, intending to 
order a car, and be off. Boots came, and asked what 
I wanted. I told him I had changed my mind, and 
wanted nothing. The image of Miss Kennedy at the 





window, smiling and kissing hands, never left me for a 
single moment during the night. I got some broken sleep 
towards morning, but I had such a horrid dream—such 
a nightmare in the shape of my bride, magnified into a 
grim giantess, and dragging me down—down, into the 
bottomless pit !—Oh, it was horrible! I made another 
attempt to escape after breakfast, but the invisible 
chain that bound me, kept me fastened to the fatal spot, 
The hour of sacrifice came! With fainting heart, and 
feeble step, I approached the church. The bride was 
there as gay as a butterfly. When the question was 
put—whether I would take this woman to be my wed- 
ded wife? and I was expected to give the irrevocable 
answer, my frame shook, and my voice faltered, but 
just at that moment the lady, who was perfectly self- 
possessed, gave my hand a gentle, reassuring pressure, 
so that I could not avoid answering in the affirmative, 
From that moment I was unconscious of the objects 
around me. I did everything mechanically, and heard 
only the knell of perdition sounding in my ears, and the 
laughter of demons exulting over their prey. He has 
given me a bond for five hundred pounds, but the man 
is not worth five hundred pence! And see what a fine 
income Miss Kennedy has!” 

I could not avoid smiling at this reference to income, 
like the postscript of a lady's letter, and which seemed 
after all, the burden of his lamentation, though he had 
deluded himself into the persuasion that earthly con- 
siderations had nothing to do wi:h the present state of 
his mind. 

“Tt is certainly an unfortunate marriage, Mr. Hob- 
son,” I said, “ whether you view it temporally or spiri- 
tually. But it is your duty now to make the best of it. 
Mrs. Hobson may prove a much better wife than you 
think, and, at all events, it is your duty to give her fair 
play. I fear you have acted both dishonestly and sin- 
fully in this whole business. You must repress your 
feelings, and, of course, you will make no allusion what- 
ever to Miss Kennedy in your wife’s presence. Noone 
is more sensible of that lady’s merits than J am; but I 
am quite sure she would be dreadfully displeased if you 
mentioned her name as a rival to your wife. Of course 
you could not do anything so barbarous, though you 
speak your mind freely to me as a friend. Will you be 
kind enough to introduce me to Mrs. Hobson, that is, 
if you think it right ?” 

** Oh, certainly,” said he, “you must take tea with 
us this evening. We shall be off by the coach in the 
morning.” 

I found the bride quite a superior, lady-like person, 
at the wrong side of thirty certainly, but strong-minded, 
intelligent, and amiable, and, though not handsome, by 
no means disagreeable. My opinion on seeing her was, 
that nothing but the want of a home could have induced 
her to take such a man. I endeavoured to keep up 
general conversation on cheerful topics, but it was with 
the utmost difficulty I could divert him from his lamen- 
tations, and from whining allusions to Miss Kennedy. 
When I took leave for the night, I said—‘ I have beea 
so low- spirited these few days past, that I must take a 
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run amung the Wicklow mountains, so I shall accom- 
pany you to-morrow as far as the Devil’s Glen, and re- 
turn by the up coach. It will do me good.” This pro- 


seemed to please them both. I rode outside as 
far as Bray. I then went inside, curious to see how 
the bride and bridegroom were getting on. Both were 
silent and sad. 

“TI hope, Mrs. Hobson,” I said, “ you have been en- 
joying the fine scenery, as you came along ?” 

‘No, indeed,” said she, “it has not been pointed 
out tome. I suppose I have missed a good deal of it. 
At all events, I am scarcely in a humour to enjoy it. 
It is so saddening to be leaving home, and committing 
one’s destiny to the keeping of a stranger.” 

“ Not a stranger, surely,” said I. 

“ Why, no—it ought not'to be so; yet my husband 
seems to wish to be a stranger to me, if I may judge 
from his low spirits and taciturnity.” 

‘‘T suppose so,” remarked Hobson, “ one can’t help 
his feelings. If your presence depresses, that is not 
my fault. I suppose we were not made for one another, 
though our destiny has chained us together.” 

“Qh! Mr. Hobson,” I exclaimed, “how can you 
i talk so? I thought you knew better what becomes the 

gentleman and the Christian. I must frankly say, 
that I think you should be thankful to God for such a 
wife, and if you think you have any friend who would 
not be shocked at such language and temper towards 
one whom you have sworn to love and cherish, you 
greatly deceive yourself!” 

The lady here said—‘ As you. are Mr. Hobson’s 
friend, and seem to enjoy his confidence, I must tell 
you, sir, that he has already, nay, on the very day of 
our marriage, made offensive comparisons between me 
and some lady whom he calls Miss Kennedy, about 
whom he seems constantly raving.” 

“Oh, don’t you mention the name of that angelic 
| creature !” he exclaimed. ‘I would give all the world 
that she was in your place at this moment! Then 
would I be indeed happy! But now I am the most 
miserable of men !” 

I looked at the bride. Her cheeks were flushed and 
her eyes were full of tears. We breakfasted-at New- 
townmountkennedy, and the contemptible miser had 
the barbarity to say : “* Heretofore I had only eightcen- 
pence to pay here, now I must pay three shillings |” 

I laughed, and the wife laughed, endeavouring to put 
off this brutality as a joke! But, poor thing! it was 
too much for her feelings. The cup dropped from her 
hand, she burst into tears, and rose from the table. 
Thanded her into the coach, and whispered: “ Pray, 
ma’am, do not mind him, he is evidently labouring un- 
der temporary insanity—it will soon wear off.” How- 
ever, it was an exhibition of matrimonial bliss which I 
could endure no longer, so I bid them good bye, and 
proceeded to refresh my spirit amidst the beauties of 
nature that abound in that region. 











RELICS OF THE WILD GEESE, 


Op John Ferrar, the historian of Limerick, tells us 
that, on the Ist of November, 1691, ‘the last of the 
Irish troops marched out of the English town, of which 
the English took possession.” All was over with Righ 
Seamus, in Ireland at least ; still, while there was life 
there was hope. He was safe at Versailles, and to 
France they resolved to follow him. And, so, as Lord 
Macaulay* tells us, writing of them: “ The eviles de- 
parted, to learn in foreign camps that discipline with- 
out which natural courage is of small avail, and to re- 
trieve on distant fields of battle, the honour which had 
been lost by a long series of defeats at home”—defeats, 
we may add, in which Montesquieu says,} “ la valeur ne 
manqua jamais, et la conduite toujours.” 

‘ Nineteen thousand and fifty-nine of the Irish troops, 
officers included,” continues Ferrar, ‘‘ embarked for 
France.” Four thousand five hundred of them marched 
to Cork, under Sarsfield, and there embarked for Brest, 
where they landed on the 8rd December. Four thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-six, exclusive of officers, 
sailed directly from the Shannon, under the command 
of D’Usson and Tesse, in the transports of Chateau 
Renaud’s squadron. Three thousand sailed under the 
command of General Wauchop, in English transports, 
one of which, the Rose of Chester, foundered in the 
Shannon, with one hundred and twenty men on board. 
The remainder followed, according as ships were pro- 
vided to convey them to France. If to these we add 
the five thousand two hundred and seventy, shipped at 
Kinsale in the spring of the previous year, and landed 
at Brest, under the command of Mountcashel, O’Brien, 
and Dillon, we will have a sum total considerably ex- 
ceeding twenty-four thousand men, voluntarily quitting 
their native land to follow the fortunes of an exiled 
monarch. Large as this number may appear, it was 
but the nucleus of a still larger, in fact almost incredible 
number which followed; the depét, as it were, of thé Irish 
recruits, henceforth known as the.‘ Wild Geese.” 

The Abbe Mac Geoghegan, in. his History of Ireland, 
specially dedicated to “The Irish in the service of 
France,” tells us that “from the arrival of the Irish 
troops in 1691, to 1745, the year of the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, more than four hundred and fifty thousand Irish- 
men died in the service of France.” In proof of his 
assertion, he refers to ‘‘ Calculations and researches 
made at the War Office.” But even, without any such 
reference at all, the historical reader acquainted with the 
destructive wars of Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze, 
in which “ the exiles” enacted, so conspicuous a part, 
could not think of setting down their losses, during 
more than a half century’s campaigns, at any lower figure. 

A year had scarcely elapsed since the “ Flight of the 
Wild Geese” from the shores of the Shannon, till they set- 
tled down on the banks of the Sambre and Meuse. And 
there, knee deep, and often breast high, in mud and water, 


* History of England. 
t Siege oe Maréchal de Berwick. Paris, 1778. 
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they stood the cross fires of Cohorn and King William’s 
batteries for full seven days ; and, on the eighth, rushed 
in, with the conquerors, to plant the fleur de lys on the 
hitherto impregnable fortress of Namur. Their valor 
helped to wreath the brow of King Louis with the laurels 
of victory, but how much of their life-blood also helped 
to tinge the waters of the Meuse, during the terrible 
week that beheld no less than three hundred thousand 
men locked in deadly conflict? And how many of them 
fell a few months after at Steinkirk, when Luxemburg, 
and Sarsfield, and Berwick again defeated the conqueror 
of the Boyne, and forced him to retreat, with a loss of 
three thousand picked men, including Mackay, who had 
fought at Limerick; Douglas, and Lanier, also conspicu- 
ous for their bravery in the wars of Ireland? Thousands 
of the Wild Geese perished in these two engagements, 
but their death was sweetened by victory. They thought 
of Luimneach, and the signal vengeance they had 
wreaked on the authors of its ‘ violated treaty.” 

The same year, 1692, beheld another band of the 
* exiles”——we thank Lord Macaulay for the term, which 
we shall henceforth use—toiling up the rugged heights, 
and piercing the mountain fastnesses of Piedmont. 
*Twas the “ Old Brigade”—Mountcashel’s—following 
Catinat in his march against Victor Amadeus and 
Prince Eugene. For three days two hundred of them 
kept Duke Amadeus and his myrmidons at bay before 
the shattered walls of Guillestre, and it was only when 
most of the Irish lay dead in the trench, and Catinat 
had garrisoned Briangon, Embrun, and Grenoble, that 
Guillestre passed into the hands of the Austrian veterans, 
bronzed and scarred in the wars of Hungary. Their 
next death-scene was at Embrun, where they fought 
under Larré, till their muskets grew hot, and their last 
cartridge was exhausted. The remnant marched from 
the town with colours flying, drums beating, and 
matches lighted, leaving thirteen hundred of their as- 
sailants dead on the field, and as many more, including 
Prince Eugene, wounded in hospital. The capitulation of 
Embrun was alike creditable to the gallantry of Eugene, 
and the bravery of its defenders. The latter fought 
nobly, and the former, respecting their valor, suffered 
them to depart with all the honors of war, when that 
fickle dame Victory declared against them. 

Their next feat of arms was a terrific one—a regular 
stand-up bayonet fight, foot to foot, and breast to breast, 
at Marsiglia. ‘ This hattle is memorable,” says the dis- 
tinguished English wyiter already referred to,* “ as the 
first of a long series of battles, in which the Irish troops 
retrieved the honour Jost by misfortune and misconduct 
in domestic war. Some of the exiles of Limerick showed, 
on that day, under the standard of France, a valour 
which distinguished them among many _ thousands of 
brave men.” We quote these words as an involuntary 
testimony borne to Irish valour, by a writer not gener- 
ally in the habit of praising them, and one who, had 
the vanquished troops of Eugene been all his own 
countrymen, and not partly composed of the foreign 


* Macaulay. Hist. of England. 





mercenaries of Wurtemburg, Saxe, Milburg, and Lor. 
raine, would, we are quite certain, be more chary of 
his praise. Of his inaccuracy as a historian—strictly 
so called—we have here, as in many other parts of 
his beautifully-wriiten work, a signal proof. Marsiglia 
was not the first of the “long series of battles in which 
the Irish troops retrieved tie honour lost by misfortune.” 
We have already seen how the troops of the “New 
Brigade” demeaned themselves at Namur and Stein. 
kirk. Be this, however, as it may, Marsiglia was 
a dearly-purchased victory to the Irish. They were 
terrible sufferers, and left dead on the battle-field O’Car- 
rol, of the Queen’s dismounted dragoons, Maxwell, who 
fought at Athlone, Wauchop, one of the defenders of 
Limerick, Fordun, of the King’s, and a host of inferior 
officers. Viscount Clare, colonel of Clare’s regiment, 
was mortally wounded, and died soon after of his 
wounds, at Pignerol, In 1694 part of the brigade 
was in Spain, under De Lorges; and hundreds of them 
lost their lives fighting in the waters of the Ter—the 
capture of Gerona and Palamos being the result of their 
valour. In 1696 we find them in Flanders, under 
Marshal Bouflers, in Germany under Choiseuil, in Spain 
under the Duke de Vendéme, where their blood flowed 
freely at Valency and Colfilla, In 1697 they were at 
the capture of Barcelona, where the French lost ten 
thousand men; and Dillon’s regiment was foremost in 
entering the breach of the beleagured city. The peace 
of Riswick, at the close of the yaar, at length afforded 
them an opportunity of grounding their arms, after six 
years of incessant warfare. 

This respite from active service was, however, of no 
lengthened duration, for in the very opening year of the 
next century, we find them again under arms in Italy, 
alternately victorious and vanquished, as victory smiled 
or frowned onthe arms of France. But whether conquered 
or conquerors, it here matters not. We write merely to 
bear out our own impressions of the immense loss of Irish 
life in the service of France, from the year 1691 to the 
final dismemberment of the Brigade, a loss which, 
though set down at nearly half a million, Mr. Newin- 
ham, in his “ Inquiry into the Population of Ireland,” 
thinks we are not sufficiently warranted in considering 
an exaggeration. In 1701 the Irish contributed a more 
than proportionate quota, including two general officers, 
to the five thousand French troops sacrificed at Chiari 
by the incapacity and obstinacy of Villeroy ; and no 
Irish reader can be ignorant of the glorious deeds of his 
fellow-countrymen at the far-famed rescue of Cremona, 
on St. Bridget’s Day, 1702. In this “ brilliant affair,” 
to use a favourite military expression, they lost eight offi- 
cers and ninety-one men, and had one hundred and 
twenty-four badly wounded, out of a force not exceed- 
ing six hundred. ‘The next year found them besieging 
Caneto, and, after a hard fight, capturing it ; again 
Victoriously crossing blades with three thousand of Vis- 
conti’s cavalry, at Santo Vittoria, and finally leaving 
most of their officers killed or wounded among the ten 
thousand that lay dead or dying, after the midnight 
fight of Luzara. In 1704, they fought side by side 
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with the Bavarians, on the heights of Schellemberg, 
the scene of one of the most obstinate and sanguinary 
struggles on record. ‘ Hell itself” says Mr. O’Connor,* 
describing this battle, “ could hardly exhibit a scene 


more horrible.” At one time, no less than eight thou- 
sand dead bodies filled up the fosse. How many of them 
were Irish? At Blenheim, when Marlborough’s star 
was in the ascendant, the Irish shared in the losses of 
the French and Bavarians, estimated at about ten thou- 
sand killed, and thirteen thousand prisoners. Among 
the latter, there were but few Irish ; for Lord Clare 
and his dragoons, notwithstanding the overwhelming 
force of the Prince of Holstein, having cut their way 
from the village of Oberklaw, gained the Rhine in 
safety, leaving four hundred and fifty killed and wounded 
out of one Dutch regiment with which they were en- 
gaged single hand. In 1705 the Irish regiments of 
Berwick, Dillon, Fitzgerald, and Galway, were at the 
battle of Cassano, where, out of fifty thousand comba- 
tants, about fourteen thousand were killed or wounded. 
The Irish suffered sorely, and thirty years afterwards, 
an Italian traveller? could trace their position by the 
long line of unburied bones that whitened the banks of 
the Pendino. Eugene and Vendome were too busy to 
bury them! As at Blenheim, the Irish had again to 
cut their way through the lines of the victorious allies 
at Ramillies, in the following year. Through ridges of 
bayonets and walls of lances, onward they pressed, mowed 
down, in scores at eagh step, by the murderous volleys 
of their triumphant assailants. One of the first to fall 
wounded was the gallant Lord Clare, as, sword in 
hand, he sought to lead his men to honourable safety. 
Bat another O’Brien, Murrough of Carrigogunnel, his 
lieutenant-colonel, quickly replaced him, and succeeded 
not only in breaking the English lines, and effecting a 
junction with the retiring ranks at St. André, but also 
in capturing a pair of English colours, which, till the close 
of the last century, might be seen suspended in the 
chapel of the Irish Benedictines at Ypres, where he 
hung them. To form a precise estimate of the loss of the 
Irish at Ramillies, is of course impossible, but it must 
have been terrific. Anything, however, for the exiles, 
before the disgrace of decking, as captives, the triumph of 
Marlborough. This “ good old Lord,” Charles O’Brien, 
died soon after of his wounds in Brussels, as his brother 
Daniel had died at Pignerol thirteen years before. 
Whilst Marlborough was thus enjoying a series of 
triumphs over the incapacity of Villeroy, and shedding 
torrents of Irish blood at Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, 
Louvain, Menin, and the other towns of Flanders, where 
he was victorious, others of the exiles were vainly en- 
deavouring to retrieve the fortunes of France in Pied- 
mont. Castiglione was ths brightest spot in the Italian 
campaign of 1706; and for the victory gained there, 
by the Count de Medavi, on the 9th of September. 
Colonel Arthur Dillon, whose regiment had a principal 
share in it, was made a lieutenant-general, and Knight 
* “ Militar i i ion,” : 
Dufty’s oditicy, —— of the Irish Nation,” page 283 
t Umicaglia. 








of the Order of the Holy Ghost—a fact that shows 
pretty clearly how Irish valour, despite the national 
prejudices of French historians, ever prone to under- 
value it, was appreciated at Versailles. In 1707, when 
Greek met Greek, or Irish met Irish on the battle-field 
of Almanza, Mahony’s dragoons fought under Berwick, 
on the French side, and were victorious over their 
countrymen serving under Lord Galway, in the army 
of King Charles. The victory cost the allies fifteen 
thousand in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and placed 
King Philip on the Spanish throne. But of the Irish 
prisoners, three battalions joined the brigade, and fought 
henceforth side by side, in the same ranks with their 
conquerors. They, too, were exiles who had fled from 
persecution at home, to swell the ranks of the Carlists 
in Spain. Alcira, Lerida, and Carthagena subsequently 
yielded to Berwick and Orleans; and the regiments 
of Barke and Dillon were conspicuous amongst the 
victors. The regiments o: Fitzgerald, Nugent, and 
O’Brien were engaged at Oudenarde in 1708; but 
owing to the misunderstanding of their commanders, 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Vendome, were forced to re- 
tire before the well-united forces of Marlborough, Argyle, 
and Cadogan. The same year witnessed the bravery 
and long-suffering of another portion of the brigade, 
who, with their Lieutenant-colonel Lee, served under 
Marshal Bouflers, and starved with him for full three 
months, in the fortress of Lille, vainly hoping day by day 
for relief. Sheer exhaustion, together with utter want 6f 
food or ammunition, at length, forced the garrison to throw 
open the gates to the victorious troops of Eugene, and 
victors and vanquished sat down together to a méal of 
horseflesh, served up in the citadel the day ‘0 city 


- surrendered. The autumn of 1709 found the regiments 


of Dorrington, Galmoy, Lee, O’Brien and O'Donnell, 
posted with the French, Swiss, Bavarian and Cologn 
guards, in the van of Marshal Villars’ army. - Before 
them stood one hundred and forty thousand ‘veterans, 
who had already learned to conquer, under Marlborough, 
at Blenheim and Ramillies. Six hours’ hard fighting 
decided the fate of the day. Marlborough and Eugene 
claimed the victory, but with a loss of thirty thousand 
chosen troops; and Bouflers marched his half-victorious 
army from the field of Malplaquet, without pursuit or 
impediment, to the neighbouring strongholds of Bavay, 
Le Quesnoy, and Valenciennes. “ The number of killed 
and wounded at Malplaquet,” says Mr. O’Connor, 
‘“‘ overspread England with mourning.” Were there no 
mourners for those who fell in the ranks of Lee and 
O’Brien? The year 1710 witnessed the gallant 
but unsuccessful defence of Aire, Bethune, Douay and 
St. Venant by the Irish and French troops ; and the next 
year found part of them serving under Berwick io 
Dauphiné, and part still under Villars in Flanders. 
It saw the tide of fortune again turn in favour of the 
latter, who, under the command of Booth, Dorrington, 
Galmoy, Lee, Nugent, O’Brien, and 0’Donnell, aided by 
the garrison of Valenciennes, and the other French 
columns, carried the trenches of Denain, and in an in- 
stant swept Albemarle and his eight thousand veterans 
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like chaff before them. This famous day, the 24th of 
Juiy, 1712, wag but the first of a series of victories 
gained in succession, at St. Amand, Marchiennes, Le 
Quesnoy, Bouchain, and Douay. Irish valour was con- 
spicuous, and Irish blood flowed like water in each and 
every one of them. 

To this day, the attention of the traveller journeying, 
by the old coach-road, from Cambrai to Valenciennes, 
is arrested by the tall, slender obelisk of blue marble 
that stands in the centre of the little village of Denain, 
and if he be curious in monuments, he will halt for a 
moment in his journey, and decipher on the base of the 
column in question the following lines from Voltaire, 
which the writer copied in one of his excursions to 
Denain and its environs :— 


‘‘Regardez dans Denain l’audacieux Villars, 
Disputant le tonnerre a l’aigle des Caesars.” 


The treaty of Utrecht, signed in the spring of 1713, 
partially restored peace to Europe, but only partially, for 
Germany, refusing to accede to it, war was still conti- 
nued in Spain, Italy and the Rhine country, and we 
find the Irish still under arms. They were engaged at 
Barcelona, St. Sebastian, Guestella, Parma, Kehl, 
Philipsburgh, Dettingen, and Ypres. 

The Abbé Mac Geoghegan closes his estimate of Irish 
mortality in the wars of France, with the battle of 
Fontenoy, fought between the armies of Louis XV. 
under the Marschal de Saxe, and the allied forces com- 
mended by the duke of Cumberland, on Tuesday, the 
11th of May, 1745s As every Irish reader—in fact 
any ‘attentive reader of history, must be familiar with 
the events of that— 

“* Day of long-sought vengeance 
To the swords of the Brigade,” 
we deem it needless to enter on any minute details 
of it. Suffice it 19 say that six battalions of Irish, 
comprising the regiments of Berwick, Buckley, Clare, 
Dillon, Lally, Rothe, and Fitzjames’s horse, were en- 
gaged, and of these the following return of killed and 
wounded was published the morning after the battle. 
Berwicx’s regiment had one captain killed, and seven 
captains and four lieutenants wounded. BuckLey’s— 
one captain and thirteen lieutenants wounded. CLare’s 
—Lieutenant-colonel O'Neil, one captain and two lieu- 
tenants killed, seven captains wounded, two dangerously, 
and five lieutenants also wounded, two of them dan- 
gerously. Dition’s—Colonel Dillon killed, two cap- 
tains, Cary and Mannery, killed; lieutenant-colonel 
Mannery wounded; four captains wounded—two 
dangerously, five lieutenants wounded, two mortally. 
Latiy’s—Two licutenants killed, two captains and 
three lieutenants dangerously wounded, the lieutenant- 
colonel (slightly), the major and three lieutenants 
wounded. Rorue’s—One captain and one lieutenant 
killed, five captains and three lieutenants wounded. 
Firzyames’s had three captains killed, one major, one 
adjutant, fifteen officers, and one mareschal des logis 
wounded—making in all, twelve infantry and three 
cavalry officers killed, and sixty-five infantry and 





eighteen cavalry wounded. One-third of the common 
soldiers fell with their officers. 

Fontenoy, however, did not complete the holocaust of 
Irish valor immolated on the battle-fields of France, 
Two years after, the exiles were at Laufeldt, which 
they carried by storm, with a fearful loss of near seven- 
teen hundred privates, and one hundred and thirty 
officers, including their gallant Colonel Edward Dillon, 
brother to James, who fell at Fontenoy. Four years 
after, the waters of the Maese were again dyed with 
their blood, at Maestricht. With Lally they sailed for 
Pondicherry, and with him, in 1758, wrested the fac. 
tories on the coast of Coromandel from their hereditary 
opponents. And when the scene of French military 
achievements shifted to America, thither the Wild 
Geese winged their flight. In a word—and it isa 
striking but undeniable fact, not generally adverted to— 
as long as France remained faithful to her God, and 
loyal to her king, the Irish were with her. When she 
became infidel and regicide, the Irish were no longer 
required in her service; or, if required, would no longer 
remain there, a circumstance that forms another bright 
link in the long, unbroken, traditional chain of Irish 
faith and loyalty. 

The Revolution completely broke up the Irish Br'gade 
in the service of France. Individual members of each 
corps, ’tis trae, continued to serve under the banner of 
the Republic, and many of them won golden honors 
under the empire. But the regiments were no longer 
known by their ancient family or territorial appellations. 
They were henceforth to have their ranks recruited by 
Frenchmen, and to be distinguished by numerical desig- 
nations. The Wild Geese were no longer to visit the 
shores of Brittany. And thus, after more than a cen- 
tury’s faithful service, were the names of the Irish 
regiments blotted out from the army list of France. 
An Irish priest attended Louis Seize to the scaffold, — 
and the last words of a Dillon on that same scaffold 
were “Vive le Roi.” But the revolution did more. 
The phrensied iconaclism of its newly-baptised “citizens” 
destroyed many a rare monument of the past, and with 
them many an interesting relic of the Wild Geese. 
Fortunately we have preserved a few, which we mean 
to lay before our readers in as few words as possible.— 

In the old church of St. Jacques, in the city of Va- 
lenciennes, formerly stood a monument bearing the 
following inscription: “ Hic jacet Franciscus Dillon 
tam stirpe quam factis clarus, in legione Dilloniand 
centurio diu militavit, pro patrid non timidus mori. 
Sincerus vere religionis cultor, Jacobo tertio Magne 
Britannic regi fidelis obiit armiger in contumeliam rebel- 
lium. 20 Maii 1727.” The Church and the monu- 
ment have long since ceased to exist, both destroyed by 
the bombardment of 1793. Happily, however, there was 
an enlightened antiquarian, a veritable Jonathan Old- 
buck, but without Monkbarn’s eccentricities, then 
resident in Valenciennes, the father of Mr. Arthur Di- 
naux, formerly editor and proprietor of the “ Zcho dela 
Frontiere,” and author of the Archives du Nord, &e. 
Mr. Dinaux senr. occupied his leisure hours in the de- 
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lightful task of antiquarian research, and faithfully 
copied every inscription he deemed worth preserving, in 
the various ancient churches and monasteries visited by 
him. To the kindness of his son, (which is hereby most 
gratefully acknowledged, though in a foreign page) 
the writer is indebted for the preceding as well as the 
following extracts from his father’s MSS., now, for the 
first time, laid before an Irish reader. Unfortunately, 
the epitaph gives us no clue to the age or parentage 
of Frank Dillon; at the same time that the words 
“ diu militavit,” lead us to conclude that he must have 
served in Dillon’s regiment, through all its campaigns, 
from the death of James II. in 1701, when his son was 
acknowledged as James III. in France, to the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, and must have consequently crossed 
blades with some of Marlborough’s and Enugene’s 
cavaliers. 

The next epitaph, in the same church of St. Jacques, 
is not that of a soldier, but of one very dear to a mem- 
ber of Berwick’s regiment, touchingly suggestive of the 
simple but expressive words of the old song, “ Shule 
Aroon.” 

‘‘ But now my love has gone to France, 
To try his fortune to advance ; 
If he e’er come back, ’tis but a chance, 
Is go de tu mo murnin slan.” 

And to France she followed him, and died there, at 
the early age of twenty-seven, as the inscription on the 
tomb informs us. It runs thus— 

“Tei repose le corps de Dame Anna Maguire, épouse de 
Mr. Terence Mac Dermott, Capitaine dans la Brigade de Ber- 
wick, decidée le 22 Fevrier 1728, agée de 27 ans.” 

In the church of the Recollects was a monument erect- 
ed to the memory of a noble scion of the house of Ra- 
leigh, with the following inscription. 

“* Messire Michel de Rawleigh, de la famille de * Raw- 
kigh’s-town, vivant capitaine commandant au regiment infan- 
terie Irlandaise de Berwick, chevalier de Vordre militaire de 
St. Louis, qui eut Thonneur de servir 42 ans, sous les regnes 
de Louis XIV. e XV., et mourut le 31 Decembre 17382, agé 
de 76 ans.” 

This is, unquestionably, a relic of the “ old Brigade ;” 
for from the inscription testifying a service of forty-two 
years, the deceased must have joined the army of Louis 
XIV. before the siege of Limerick, and was then pro- 
bably serving in one of the three regiments drafted out 
of Ireland, in April 1690, in exchange for the French 
troops sent by Louis to King James. «In addition to 
the inscription, the monument bore two devices, one, 
“ Robur et Arma,” the other, Sat pro cruce mori.” 

The next and last monument to which we mean, at 
present, to call our readers’ attention, was erected in the 
parish church of St. Nicolas, which formerly stood 
on the spot now known as the “ Place Verte,” but of 
Which not a single trace is at present remaining, thanks 
to the cannonade of 1793, and the fury of the “ sans 
culottes,” 


* Raleighstown, vulgarly called Ralinstown, of which 
not a single vestige, save the family keep, now remains, 
formerly stood on the high road between 
Grange, in the co. Limerick. 
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The inscription commenced with a piece of poetry, com- 
posed, as we learn, by the daughters of the deceased :— 
“ Une vertu sans tache, et toujours ignorée 
Des ses plus jeunes ans régla ses volontés, 
A lamour maternel toute entiere livrée 
Elle ne connfit point d'autres felicités. 
Le ciel avait au sort d’une mtre adorée 
Du bonheur de nos jours, attachée la durée. 
Tl ne nous reste plus qu’un mortel souvenir 
Au fond de ce tombeau ou ses cendres glacées 
Attendent le moment qui doit nous reunir, 
Elle est l’objet unique qui regle nos pensées.” 
— Par Mesdames ses filles. — 


And underneath ran the following in prose : 

‘* Ci git tres haute, tres puissante Dame Madame Marie 
de Levis, €pouse de Monsigneur Jacques Hyacinthe Vicomte 
de Sarsfield, Maréchal de camps et armées du roi, In- 
specteur de la cavalrie, et de dragons de France. Com- 
mandant pour sa Majesté dans les provinces du Hainault 
et de Cambresis, decidée en cette ville le 5 Janvier 1781. 
Agée de 45 ans, 

**Cette tombe, destinée pour deux personnes, reunira 
bientét a cellequ’ elle renfirme deja, son mari entre les bras 
duquel elle est morte.” 

Viscount Sarsfield, whose commission of Lieutenant 
General bears date 1st March 1780, resided for a 
considerable time in Valenciennes as governor of 
Hainault, and the province of Cambrai. His house 
stood on the site at present occupied by the powder 
magazine at the head of the Rue de Beaumont. He 
died in Paris on the 6th December 1786: and his re- 
mains wereconveyed to Valenciennes ; but, as they could 
not be interred in the church, they were deposited in 
the adjacent cemetery. After the bombardment in 1793, 
the cemetery was changed into a public promenade—the 
Place Verte—and his tomb having been removed, to 
make way for the slope leading to the rampart near the 
Porte du Quesnoy, his remains were finally deposited 
beneath that slope. But no monument warns the Irish 
traveller, as he ascends from the Place Verte to the 
rampart, to “tread lightly o’er the ashes” of a distin- 
guished fellow-countryman bearing the honoured name 
of Sarsfield. How many an Irish soldier, like Sarsfield 
de Levis, sleeps in a nameless grave, on the plains of 
Flanders and elsewhere! Well and truly has poor 
Davis epitomized the history of the “ Wild Geese :”— 
‘ in far foreign fields, from Dunkirk to Belgrade, 

Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade.” 


To rescue from oblivion even one record of our coun- 
trymen—one relic, it may be, of kindred long perished, 
has ever been to us a grateful, a holy task. And never 
did Arctic explorer labour with more zeal to discover 
traces of the heroic Franklin and his lost comrades, than 
we to discover even the slightest memento of our coun- 
trymen abroad. Nor have we been wholly disappointed. 
Wherever we went—and we have had many a quiet, 
pleasant excursion along the byways of the Continent, 
which we infinitely prefer to its bustling thoroughfares 
—we have never failed to turn up something bearing 
the impress of Ireland. But whether what we have hap- 
pened upon be as interesting to o:hers as to ourselves, 
we presume not to determine. 
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ST. KIERNAN’S WELL. 
A LEGEND OF HALLOWEEN. 


Aut-HALLow Eve? All-hallow Eve! busy and brisk blows thy wintry wind ; 
Softly whisper the fallen leaves, with which the moss-grown roads are lin’d. 
*Neath the moon’s light, eve looks like morn, coldly waiting the rising sun ; 
Coming to kiss with crimson lips night’s dewy globules one by one. 

Oh, ’tis the night for maids to prove, 

Whether be true or false their love. 
And many a heart will quickly beat, as Savain’s magic spells are wove. 


Three brave, young, merry maidens, now, as merry as maids can be, 
And carefully shrouded in dark blue cloaks, cry out all breathlessly : 
‘“‘ We'll by the road, to the old ruined church, and visit St. Kiernan’s well, 
No fear to-night, for the moon’s light, will guide us safe by brake and dell. 
And there be sure, we will divine, 
Perhaps by sound, perhaps by sign, 
When and where, or e’en if ever, our bridal wreaths we may entwine.” 


These gay and innocent maidens were all most pom | fair and young, 
Their hearts wild mirth welled up to-night, and rippled upon their tongue ; 
Like music swell’d their joyous tones, as of miracles now to pass, 
They lightly talk, whilst their naked feet press the cold November grass. 
Courageous Eveline who dares 
All things, a mystic mirror bears, 
In which the moon will truly tell in shadows her virginal years. 


Sweet Bridget had some rhyme to say, and magic seeds to sow, 
Which in plored initial would ere morning take root and grow ; 
But Kathleen, modest maiden, only meant to look on when she pray’d 
At the northern cross by St. Kiernan’s church, to implore the good saint’s aid 
For one away, beloved, and true. 
Alas! the maiden little knew, 
From o’er the sea where cold he Jay, how Savain’s wind to-night his dead dust blew! 


They near the church, and the northern cross; for a while young Kathleen kneels, 
Then one by one with holy awe round the old church each softly steals ; 
How quick and strong their young hearts beat, as down the slope’s steep side they dash, 
Whose verdure leads to the sainted spring, ’neath the shade of an hoary ash, 

The noblest grown or ever seen, 

In size surpassing all, I ween ; 
A canopy fitting a pilgrim’s shrine, when it spreads its branches green. 





The young girls now close crouch together, and silently move along, 
Lest they might start the bespeckled trout, which ever these waters throng. 
Then from the brink of St. Kiernan’s well they move the moist weeds away, 
While many a secret wish they breathe, and many a love rhyme say. 

And ’tis said from the murm’ring spring, 

There up-bubbled a mourning ring, 
On which was written, ’mid strange device, these words, ‘* Jo the grave I bring /” 


Though all mirth lies hush’d within their hearts, the maids have courage still 
To try for whose finger tapering fair, came this omen of ill ; 
Too large for Nell, for Bridget too small, r Kathleen tries it last, 
When lo! the fatal ring slips on, fitting her wedding finger fast. 
Now faintly breathed, and broken, 
Are the words of anguish spoken, 
As they wend their way to their cottage homes, bearing the awful token. 


All-hallow Eve! All-hallow Eve! drearily blows thy wintry wind, i 
Ghost-like rustle the skeleton leaves, with which the mossy roads are lin’d ; 
The harvest moon looks pale and cold, half-wise hiding behind a cloud ; 
Her shadow covers each trembling tree, with a grey and misty shroud. 

Breaks an ominous, warning sound, 

The woods re-echo all around— 
A raven’s croak, as on he flies, ’mid air over the humid ground. 


Sweet Kathleen pin’d, sweet Kathleen died; to the old cross where she made her tryst, 
Bridget and Nell, with grief-stricken hearts, bore her to her chilly rest. 
Old matrons tell the legend now, with solemn shaking of the head ; 
Well they knew on that fatal night, Kathleen cross’d the dust of the dead. 
They heard far off a low deep knell, 
_ , , Slowly toll’d from the churchyard bell, 
When by ivied arch and ruin’d church, she walk'd that night to St. Kiernan’s Well. 
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NOCTES LOVANIENSES. 


Tyrone and the Bagnals—His Marriage to Mabel—The 
Monasteries of Drogheda and Dundalk. 


“Now, father,” said Purcel, “I will remind you of 
your promise, and ask you to tell me all you have 
gleaned of Tyrone’s marriage with Mabel Bagnal.” 

“In good faith, dear brother,” interrupted the Pro- 
vincial, *’tis a subject that I would fain eschew, for 
‘quid monachis cum faeminis,’ or in other words, what 
have we poor friars to do with gossip of the sort ? 
Nevertheless, I will keep my word, and tell you all that 
I remember of an event which caused great noise in its 
day ; for, strange as it may seem to you, Tyrone’s mar- 
riage with Bagnal’s sister was made a question of state 
not only in Dublin Castle, what time Fitzwilliam was 
Lord Deputy, but also in the Honor of Greenwich, 
where Burghley and the other lords of Elizabeth's privy 
council treated the matter with as much gravity as if it 
perilled the continuation of English dominion in Ireland. 
I myself often spoke to Tyrone on the subject, and I 
need hardly tell you that he complained bitterly of the 
manner in which he was dealt with by Sir Henry Bag- 
nal, his brother-in-law, nay, and by the lords of the 
privy-council, who insinuated that he not only carried 
off Mabel against her will and consent, but married her 
while his lawful wife was still alive. I could not enu- 
merate all the letters that were writtca on this subject ; 
but [ remember well that Tyrone showed me the entire 
of the correspondence, including his own <nswers to the 
charges laid against him by Fitawill‘am. the Lord Trea- 
surer Burghley, and others of the Queen’s cabinet. 
Withal, as I said before, I'd rather eschew the subject 
altogether, and leave it to some [rish seanachie with the 
genius of that good Lope de Vega, who, after delight- 
ing all Spain with the exquisite beauty of his muse, 
renounced Parnassus for Calvary, and sword and shield 
for the cowl and rosary of a Carmelite in the monastery 
of Toledo.* 

“T deem it necessary, however, before entering into a 
detail of the circumstances connected with Tyrone’s 
marriage, to inform you that Sir Nicholas Bagnal, the 
first of that name who figures prominently in our 
history, came to Ireland in 1542. This Nicholas was 
4 native of Staffordshire, in England, and being a hot- 
headed gailiard, killed a man in a drunken brawl, for 
which he had to fly his own country, and seek refuge in 
Ireland, where, at the urgent entreaty of Con, first 

earl of Tyrone, he received pardon of Henry VIIL., and 
in course of time became an energetic enemy of the 
O’Neills. Having obtained large grants of land in 
Down—the principality of the Mac Ginnesses, he laid 
the foundation of the modern Newry, and there built a 
strong castle in which he resided constantly. Early in 
the reign of Elizabeth he was appointed marshal of the 
queen’s forces in Ireland, and when he died his son Sir 


* Lope de Vega, after serving in the Armada, was or- 
dained priest of the Carmelite Order in 1609. 
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Henry succeeded to all his honors. The latter was @ 
man of considerable ability at the pen, for he wrote a 
description of Ulster in 1587: but if fame does not 
belie him, he was at heart a very craven. Sharing 
his father’s hatred of the Irish, and solely intent on his 
own aggandizement, he lost no opporturlity of adding to 
the grants which he inherited, so much so, indeed, that 
he ultimately became one of the most active of the 
supplanting foemen of the O’Neills, and their subordi- 
nate lords. When the MacMahon of Monaghan was 
executed at his own door, by the infamous order of 
Deputy Fitzwilliam, Sir Henry Bagnal . received a con- 
siderable portion of the murdered chieftain’s lands, and 
there can be little doubt that he hoped, one day or 
other, to oust Tyrone himself, and share the partition of 
his wide domains, He was, in sooth, a greedy adventu- 
rer, restless, rapacious, unscrupulous; in a word, one 
who deemed it no sin or shame to aid in any process 
by which the rightful occupant might be driven from 
his holding, provided he got share of the spoil. This 
man hated Tyrone with implacable animosity, and in- 
deed the earl reciprocated the sentiment, nay, branded 
him in public and private as a coward, who shrunk from 
the ordeal of single combat.” 

“ Single combat !”" interrupted Father Purcell, “surely 
Tyrone was not justified in accepting or proposing such !” 

“ Have you not read,” replied the Provincial, * how 
Wenceslaus, the canonized Duke of Bohemia, offered to 
enter the lists and fight his mortal enemy, Radislaus ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Father Purcell, “ but the legend 
telis how an angel armed Wenceslaus in celestial pano- 
ply, and forbade his adversary to unsheath the sword.” 

“Be that as it may,” continued the Provincial, 
“* Bagnal refused to encounter Tyrone, when the latter 
proposed to mect him, nay, slunk away like a craven, 
although the earl offered to allow the dastard to come 
armed from head to foot against him, in hose and 
jerkin, to encourage him the rather to accept the 
challenge! Bagnal was valiant enough wiih the pen, 
when indicting charges of covert treason against Tyrone-- 
a perfect master of fence when nothing but the pen 
was needed to deal an assassin thrust, but when there 
was question of cold, glittering steel, his heart melted 
within him like wax. in fact, like the pedant King 
James who now reigns, he trembled at the sight of a 
drawn sword.” 

“ And yet,” resumed Purcell, “ is it not strange that 
this man allowed his sister to marry Tyrone ?” 

** Allowed her!” replied the Provincial; “ therein you 
are wrong, for he did his utmost to prevent their union, 
nay, sought to dissolve it when it had been effected ; 
but let me tell you all that I know of the wooing and 
wedding. Tyrone’s wife, the Countess Judith, sister of 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell, died early in 1591, and some 
months afterwards the earl met, I know not where, but 
most likely in Newry, Mabel, Sir Henry's only sister. 
Fascinated by the beauty of the English damsel, for in- 
deed she was a comely creature, just entering her 
twentieth year, and captivated by the winsome grace 
of her manners, the earl resolved to marry her, and 
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like an honourable man, declared his intentions to her 
brother. Sir Henry, on hearing the proposal, raised 
some foolish difficulties about the incivility of the earl’s 
country, as though there were no lordly halls in Dun- 
gannon, sweet-sounding harps, tender matrons, white- 
bosomed maiddns, blooming gardens, and genial hearts, 
in all Tyrone, but his real objection was, to part with 
the lady’s dowry of one thousand pounds, which he 
held in trust. Tyrone arranged to settle a large jointure 
on Mabel, and she, dear creature, had made up her 
mind to marry him, with or without her churlish brother’s 
consent. Finding that his sister had set her heart 
upon the earl, Sir Henry refused to allow the nuptial 
ceremony to take place till he had received letters from 
Queen Elizabeth’s cabinet sanctioning the project, and 
in the meanwhile he caused Mabel to be removed from 
the castle of Newry, to Turvey, some eight or nine 
miles north of Dublin, the residence of Sir Patrick 
Barnwell, to whom her sister was married. How it 
fared with the marshal’s application to the queen’s 
ministers I never heard, but ‘tis quite certain that 
Mabel’s removal to her sister’s mansion did not realise her 
brother’s intent ; quite otherwise indeed, for the earl fol- 
lowed her to Turvey, and employed all his persuasive 
eloquence to obtain Lady Barnwell’s consent to the 
match, and I need hardly say that she was little loath to 
see her fair sister mated with one whose ancestry, 
chivalry, and wide domains, entitled him to the hand 
and heart of the most nobly-born dame in Christen- 
dom. Sir Patrick Barnwell gave willing ear to his 
pleading, and as for Mabel, such was the vehemence of 
her love, that she then and there solemnly trothed herself 
to Tyrone, who presented her with a chain of gold, asa 
symbol of that union in which their hearts were to be 
linked for evermore. The “ trouthal” took place early 
in July, (1591,) and towards the close of that month 
the earl, accompanied by a gay retinue of English 
gentlemen, went to dine at Turvey, where their host 
made them good entertainment, and where it had been 
previously arranged that Mabel should bide her oppor- 
tanity, and leave the mansion with a gentleman who 
came in Tyrone’s suite. And in good faith she was 
true to her word ; for after dinner, when the guests were 
betaking themselves to various games, she mounted on 
horseback, behind the earl’s friend, who, followed by 
two serving-men, never drew bridle till they arrived 
at the house of a Mr. Warren, who lived at Drum- 
condra, within a mile of Dublin. As soon as the earl 
ascertained that his “prey” (I use his own word) was 
well forward on her road to the place agreed upon, he 
too mounted his horse, and accompanied by his English 
friends, spurred hard after his lady-love. ‘There was 
now no time to be lost in solemnising the nuptials, and 
the earl despatched a messenger to Jones, the queen’s 
bishop of Meath, who happened to be in Dublin at 
that moment, praying him to hasten without delay to 
Warren’s house, where his presence was urgently needed. 
The bishop, for aught 1 know, may have imagined that 
Tyrone was about to renounce his faith; but if any 
such idea haunted his mind, it was soon removed, when, 








on entering the house, he found arrangements made 
for a wedding, and the fair bride in a noble apart. 
ment, attended by a considerable number of English ladies 
and gentlemen. ‘ My lord,’ said the earl, ‘I have invited 
you hither to marry myself and this gentlewoman, to 
whom I was betrothed about twenty days ago, and I am 
desirous that rather you than any other should perform 
the office between us, that the world may know we are 
married according to her Majesty's laws.’ ‘What you 
require from me,’ replied the bishop, ‘ is a matter of great 
importance, and you must first permit me to confer with 
the gentlewoman herself ;’ and with this he took Mabel 
aside, and demanded of her whether she had plighted her 
trothto the earl. To this she answered, that she had done 
so twenty days before, and that she had received from him 
a gold chain worth a hundred pounds, as a token. To 
the question whether she had come away voluntarily 
from Turvey, she replied, ‘ that she had done so of her 
own free consent ;’ and finally, when interrogated 
whether she was resolved to take the earl to her hus- 
band ?’ she answered, ‘ My lord, you see in what case [ 
am, how I came hither with mine own consent, and 
have already promised the earl to be his wife ; I beseech 
you, therefore, for my credit’s sake, to perfect the mar- 
riage between us, the sooner the better, for my honour’s 
sake.’ Satisfied with the examination, the bishop re- 
marked that it barely remained for him to perfect ‘the 
knot that themselves had already knytt,’ and he 
instantly solemnized the marriage according to her 
majesty’s laws. The merry-makings on this occasion 
lasted four or five days, and I need not tell you that such 
revel was never before witnessed in Drumcondra. 
At its conclusion the earl hastened back to the north 
with his young bride, and Mabel was now Countess of 
green Tyrone. 

“ But how am I to describe Sir Henry Bagnal’s con- 
duct when he was certified of his sister’s marriage? 
He stormed and vapoured like a very madman, ‘ accur- 
sing himself,’ (in a letter to Burghley, the lord treasurer, 
‘that his father’s blood and his own, which had been often 
spilled in repressing this rebellious race, should now be 
mingled with so traitorous a stock and kindred!’ and 
not satisfied with this, he vented his rage on Jones, his 
own countryman,” for celebrating the marriage. ‘ The 
bishop of Meath,’ said he, ‘ participated in this villany, 
and by such like examples in men of his sort, God’s 
word is greatly slandered, and many men in this king- 
dom, who, I think, would otherwise willingly embrace 
the truth, are brought into detestation of the gospel! 
But he made a graver charge against him, for he as- 
serted, as I have already told you, that Mabel’s nuptials 
were solemnized while the earl’s wife was still alive, 
and that he (the bishop) was aware of the impediment. 
Burghley, on receiving this intelligence, wro:e by the 
Queen’s orders, commanding Jones to account for his con- 
duct ; and the poor man, frightened out of his wits, re- 
plied, ‘ that he never was cognisant of any such ‘barr,’ 


* He wasa native of Lancashire, and was translated from 
Meath to the See of Dublin, 1605. 
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and that if he had had an inkling of it, he would not 
have done what he did, not even for the marshal’s 
yearly revenue.’ Thus was the unfortunate bishop 
involved in a very perplexing imbroglio, and what was 
still more ludicrous, a council of cabinet ministers bent 
all their energies to discover the truth or falsehood of 
the allegation against Tyrone. As for him, he satisfied 
Deputy Fitzwilliam that the accusation was grounded on 
an intimacy which he had formed, in the days of his 
hot youth, with the daughter of Sir Brian M‘Phelim, 
from whom he was separated by order of the church, long 
before he married his late wife, the countess Judith, 
daughter of O'Donnell. The sentence invalidating 
the former connection on account of a diriment im- 

iment, was duly registered by the officials of 
Armagh cathedral, who, when examined by the Deputy, 
produced the instrument signed and sealed, and further- 
more declared, that by reason of said impediment, the 
church never could have sanctioned the sacramental 
union of the parties. Thus was the earl cleared of the 
charge which Sir Henry made on such loose informa- 
tion—a charge, indeed, which, to use Tyrone’s words, 
“was meant to discredit him, and to wndo his wedded 
wife.” Bagnal was utterly discomfited in his attempt 
to disgrace his own sister, and Burghley, the queen’s 
favourite minister, pronounced that Tyrone had acted 
honourably in the transaction, when the latter wrote, 
that “if he had not been thoroughly cleared from the 
gentlewoman whom the marshal would now thrust upon 
him, he would not for any worldly goods have stained 
his credit and conscience by taking a second wife.” 
I have now told you all that I know of Tyrone’s mar- 
riage with Mabel Bagnal, but I should not omit men- 
tioning that she became a Catholic, and lived to witness 
many a glorious victory wrested from the soldiers of 
her own race by her gallant husband. As for Sir 
Henry, his hatred of Tyrone grew more deadly as years 
sped onwards, so much so that he never could be in- 
duced to pay the dowry which he held in trust for 
Mabei. She died in 1596; and two and a half years 
afterwards her widowed lord and brother, at the head 
of their respective armies, confronted each other on the 
field of the Yellow Ford. Towards the close of that 
memorable action, Hugh, earl of Tyrone, or to speak 
more correctly, the O’Neill, leading a squadron of horse, 
pricked forward in the hope of encountering his brother- 
in-law ; but they were not destined to meet. In the 
confusion of the bloody rout the marshal was in the act 
of raising his beaver, when a bullet pierced his brain, 
and thus deprived O’Neill of an opportunity of aveng- 
ing with his own good sword the injuries and in- 
sults which long lay rankling in his heart. Happily 
for Mabel, she did not live to witness that day of fear- 
ful retribution !” 

“Now let me hear how you have dealt with the 
memoranda I gave you of our Drogheda monastery.” 

“ Would that the details were more copious,” replied 
Father Purcell ; “but such as they are, they will perpe- 
tuate the memory of that house.” And he then read : 
“The Franciscan convent of Drogheda was founded 








by the Plunkets, barons of Louth, in 1240, and not, as 
some have asserted, by the Darcys of Platten, for the 
progenitor of the latter family did not come to Ireland 
till 1323, when he was appointed Lord Justice by Ea- 
ward II. The site of this venerable edifice (in the nor- 
thern division of the town and diocese of Armagh) was 
extremely beautiful, being within the walls, and close 
to the quay where ships receive and discharge their car- 
goes. The land belonging to this convent extended, on 
the south, from the river’s brink to a street on the de- 
clivity of the hill leading to St. Laurence street, and 
from a street on the west, near the quay to the city 
wall on the east. The ground bestowed on our convent 
outside the walls, comprised a spacious garden and or- 
chard, east of the city, and our friars had a private 
gate which gave them access to both places. As for 
the buildings, they were very magnificent, and nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the bell-tower, which was of 
cut stone, lofty, and encrusted with marble. The church 
was very elegant, having a choir capable of accommo- 
dating two hundred friars. In the centre of the choir 
stood the monument of the Darcys of Platten, sur- 
mounted by a marble bust of John, the Lord Justice, 
who was one of our special benefactors, and whose 
posterity were all buried within the same precincts. 
The fact of this monument having been one of the most 
conspicuous objects in the church, led many to suppose 
that the Darcys were founders of the convent, but as I 
have already said, the Plunkets are entitled to that 
honor, although the Darcys frequently repaired the 
sacred edifiee, and particularly the eastern window of 
the church, which was set in the city wall. 

‘‘ Early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Francis- 
cans were violently extruded from their venerable con- 
vent, which was then leased to Gerald Aylmer, of Dol- 
lardstown, who, in the year 1612, sold the buildings, 
together with their appurtenances, to one Moses Hill, 
a mere adventurer, who came to Ireland a beggarman, 
and enriched himself with the plunder of many an honest 
man’s homestead. This Hill was an implacable perse- 
cutor of the Catholics, and an ever-willing instrument 
in carrying out the detestable policy of King James the 
First, Intent upon his own aggrandisement, he spared 
no effort to add to his ill-got fortunes; and no sooner 
did a convent fall into his hands, than he began to 
remodel the entire structure, so as to accommodate it to 
the requirements of shop-keepers and others, from whom 
he exacted exorbitant rents. Father Baltassar Dela- 
hoyde, an aged ecclesiastic, and native of Drogheda, 
who for many years was vicar-general of the diocese of 
Armagh, informed me that he was an ocular witness of 
Hill’s sacrilegious vandalism, and endeavours to derive 
an income from the tenants to whom he let the cloisters 
and infirmary (of the convent), which stood right 
upon the river’s brink, but, strange to relate, the shop- 
keepers who settled there, instead of becoming rich, 
grew poor, and had to give up their holdings, thus 
bringing on themselves the curse pronounced upon 
those who turn the house of God into a place of chaffer- 
ing and profane traffic. 
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Seeing that this speculation did not prosper, Hill re- 
solved to pull down the whole edifice, and sell the cut 
stones of which it was built; but as he could not get 
any of the townspeople to carry out his wishes, he em- 
ployed a number of strangers, at very high wages, to do 
his bidding. They commenced at the bell-tower, which, 
as I have already said, was a very beautiful object, but 
the first stone that was disturbed fell within a few inches 
of one of the masons, which so terrified their fellows 
that they were all scared away, and refused to continue 
the work of demolition. A second attempt to destroy 
the bell-tower was equally unsuccessful; but in the 
meanwhile Hill had pulled down the infirmary and the 
guest-house, with a view, as I have heard, of erecting 
on their site a mansion for Sir Arthur Chichester, who 
was then Lord Deputy, in 1614. Chichester approved 
the project, for he liked the locality, but being suddenly 
recalled to England, and replaced by Jones, the king’s 

- archbishop of Dublin, the undertaking was abandoned, 
and Hill lost much money in laying the foundation of 
an edifice which was never completed. Thus, by the 
manifest interposition of heaven, the bell-tower and 
eastern window of our once splendid convent were 
saved from destruction, while the rest of the sacred 
edifice was uprooted from the very foundations. Nor 
did it fare well with Hill, the author of all this vandalic 
sacrilege, for, when I visited Drogheda in .1613, his 
wife was suffering from paralysis, and he himself was 
abhorred by the whole population. To us Franciscans 
he was another Heliodorus, desecrating our holy places, 
persecuting the members of our brotherhood, and laying 
sacrilegious hands on the consecrated utensils of the 
sanctuary. So perished the ancient convent of Drogheda. 

“ At present (in 1617), however, notwithstanding 
the despotism of the Deputy, Oliver St. John,* we have 
in that city a community of four friars, who live in a 
house which they rent, and in which they have erected 
an altar, pulpit, and confessionals, The secular priests 
have this house in common with our friars, and they all 
labour to preserve the faith among the people. As for 
the Franciscans, they live strictly according to their 
rule, wearing the habit in their conventual church, re- 
citing the office in choir, and regretting heartily that 
they are obliged to exchange the garb of their holy 
founder for secular apparel when going abroad into the 
streets. 

“‘ A few incidents connected with this little convent 
—alas, how unlike the stately monastery founded by the 
Plunkets, on the bank of the historic Boyne !—which 
occurred under my own eyes, deserve to be recorded to the 
honor of our friars, and for the edification of future ages. 

‘Tt was in the year 1610, that Father Maurice Ul- 
tan (O’Dunlevy) hired the house for our four friars in 
Drogheda, and soon afterwards, when it was noised 
abroad that the little community possessed some silver 
utensils for the altar, Sir Arthur Chichester, then Lord 
Deputy, instructed his myrmidons to watch their oppor- 
tunity and make a raid upon the house, in order to 


* Afterwards Viscount Grandison, 











carry off the plate. The priest had hardly left the altar, 
when the ruffians forced their way into the chapel, and 
made off with the vestments, chalice, and everything 
else that they considered valuable. As for the friars 
they escaped by secret passages known only to them- 
selves, for Chichester’s hirelings were too intent on 
plunder to think of arresting them. On another occa- 
sion Father Francis Helan, an aged man, was seized at 
the foot of the altar and dragged into the streets, where 
the women of Drogheda assailed his captors with a 
shower of stones. The soldiers would willingly haye 
released their prisoner to save themselves, but the old 
man, desirous of screening the people from Chichester’s 
vengeance, surrendered himself voluntarily, and being 
conducted to Dublin, was arraigned in his habit before 
Adam Loftus, the Chancellor. The officer of the escort 
interposed on behalf of Father Helan, and generously 
described that he had surrendered voluntarily, stating, 
at the same time, that he (the officer) had never been 
in so great peril of his life, as from the Drogheda wo- 
men and their improvised artillery. The chancellor 
and his confreres laughed heartily on hearing this, but 
the old priest was flung into prison, where he had. to 
dree six weary months, Ludicrous as the occurrence 
was, it exacerbated the hostility of the authorities 
against the good people of Drogheda. It would be 
tedious to narrate the stratagems to which the govern- 
ment had recourse for the total destruction of priests, 
seminarists, and friars in Ireland, ever since James I, 
ascended the throne. Tae sea-ports were vigilantly 
watched by ruffians ‘hired to arrest those whom they 
supposed to be priests or students going abroad for 
education, and no one was allowed to come or go with- 
out the scrutiny of those wretches. I myself was 
present on the quay of Drogheda in 1614, when a 
young priest, a native of Cork, who had just then 
returned from Flanders, was arrested on suspicion, but 
as he was in secular apparel, he contrived to get off, 
owing principally to the interference of some bystanders, 
who said he was a merchant from Cork, of which he 
was a native. I remember too when the lodging of 
Eugene Mathews,t Archbishop of Dublin, was entered 
by a posse of those vile miscreants in quest of his 
Grace, who escaped through a window, and secreted 
himself on the roof of a neighbouring house. I was 
in the metropolis when that event occurred, and seeing 
the house in which I lodged surrounded by a vast crowd, 
I rushed into the street, and being in secular apparel, 
mingled with the throng, and thus fortunately eluded 
my pursuers, 

Far more memorable was the case of John Stuart, 
a native of Scotland, and lay brother of our little com- 
munity in Drogheda. ‘This excellent man was arrested 
near Dublin, and committed to the prison of that city, 
where he was detained for some months. He was sub- 
sequently sent to England, and brought before the 
king, who, as was his wont on all such occasions, waxed 


+ He was translated from the see of Clogher to that of 
Dublin, May 1611. 
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theological, and began to dispute with him about the dog- 
mata of the Church. The poor friar was an illiterate 
man, but yet he was able enough to expose the sophistry 
of the royal logic, which was always employed to justify 
the most absurd paradoxes—one day proving the un- 
lawfulness of smoking tobacco, and when tired of that 
thesis, strenuously maintaining the legality of smoking 
witches to death. When argument failed, the king had 
recourse to bribes, for he was very anxious to make 
a proselyte of a man who bore his own name ; but find- 
ing that this sort of persuasion was of no avail, he 
ordered him to be imprisoned in the Tower of London, 
from which he was liberated after a long detention. 
Brother Stuart did good service to our community here 
in Louvain, and returned to Ireland, where his zeal and 
fidelity shall not be forgotten, if these poor pages can 
serve to perpetuate his memory. 

“T find,” continued the Provincial, “ that I have not 
given you my memoranda anent the Franciscan house 
of Dundalk, aud as the volume would be imperfect if 
it lacked a notice of that convent, I wiil now narrate 
the little thut I have gleaned of its vicissitudes. The 
convent was founded in the thirteenth century, by John 
de Verdon, and was one of the first that was destroyed, 
when Henry VIII. decreed the dissolution of the 
religions communities. When I visited it, in 1616, 
nothing remained of the church except the bell-tower, 
and even that was sadly dilapidated. ‘The entire of 
the sacred edifice, with its appurtenances, that is to 
say, about three or four acres of meadow-land, was 
held by Joha Brandon, a most respectable denizen 
of Dundalk, whose grandfather got a lease of the pre- 
mises in the reign of King Henry. The said John 
waited on me when I was examining the ruin—alas, 
not so much the martyr of time as of man’s wrath— 
and told me that he scrupled holding possession of the 
place without the consent of the friars. I therefore, 
for the security of his conscience, laid the whole matter 
before John Cassel, a native of Dundalk, and syndic 
of the convent, who, by authority from Rome, allowed 
him to retain the dilapidated walls and the foresaid 
acres of land, on the following conditions: First, that 
he would renounce all right to possession whenever the 
Franciscans might claim it from him. Secondly, that 
he should not sell or alienate any portion of the premises, 
or their appurtenances, without the consent of our bro- 
therhood. ‘Thirdly, that he should not suffer any one 
to do further injury to the place, but save it from de- 
cay, and pledge himself not to let any portion of the 
land to another, Fourthly, that he would give some- 
thing annually, by way of alms, to our friars, out of the 
rents which he received from the land. Brandon agreed 
to these conditions, and indeed he has been faithfu! to 
his word. Such conduct deserves to be recorded, and 
who knows but this poor testimony to true Worth may 
one day meet the eyes of some of his posterity!” 


—_——_——_. 








THE O’BYRNES OF WICKLOW. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 84.) 


In resuming a narrative, laden with so many references 
to the State Papers, we intend to substitute for their 
uncouth orthography and quaint style, a more familiar 
and intelligible diction, still adhering with scrupulous 
fidelity to the original sense. In defence of this change, 
the motive was the apprehension, that had the transcripts 
of so many letters been literally retained, the generality 
of readers, unused to the numerous contractions and 
capricious spelling, may not have discovered interest 
sufficient to invite perusal; but to the antiquarian, a 
modern adaptation would be needless. 

When we stopped at Sir Robert Napper’s letter to 
Lord Burghley, we met with another proof of Feagh’s 
guiltlessness of betrayal of his son, the wife to be exe- 
cuted, Feagh still an outlaw, the son kept waiting for 
the gibbet, tempted with life, if he purchased it by parri- 
cide, though unqualified pardon had been already bar- 
gained for the father by the sacrifice of the son. The 
deliberate violation of engagements combined in this 
network of atrocity is perfectly hideous, and would be 
incredible, but that we have it bequeathed to us, from 
such indisputable source. 

At the date of Napper’s letter, Sir William Russell 
was in Ulster awaiting the assassination of Tirone, for 
which Thomas Fleming (a cousin of Lord Slane’s) had 
been hired by Burghley upon Russell’s recommendation. 
But this conspiracy, like so many others against Tirone, 
resulting in failure, Russell returned to Dublin, and 
upon the 27th August, he communicated his ill-success 
to the Lord Treasurer, but comforts him for failure by 
shewing how he strove to gain over the Northern chiefs 
from Tirone, stipulating, as the only consideration for 
being received into favour, that they should first betray 
or cut off one of themselves; in the latter part of the 
letter he affords another link of evidence exculpatory of 
Feagh, describing Feagh’s repudiation in a letter re- 
ceived from him, of the terms entered into by Sir Henry 
Harrington for him : this alone would be sufficient to ab- 
solve Feagh of any guilty participation in the hateful 
compact, that was never intended to be fulfilled by the 
contrivers. Though Russell held the unhappy price of 
unlimited pardon, whoever it was negociated by, he 
only granted a protection to Feagh for two months. 
An incident occurred in the ensuing month, highly 
illustrative of the order of a retributive Providence, in 
the murder near Baltinglas by Captain Lee of Keadagh 
O’Toole, and his brother Dermot, who had betrayed 
Walter Reogh. Harrington announcing it to Burghley, 
pithily observes, ‘‘ his ts the reward for their service to 
the great dishonour of the state ;” care for the latter, no 
more than the deed, did not appear to distress Russell 
exceedingly, for no steps were taken against Lee wuitil 
Burghley directed his arrest. A short imprisonment 
was all the penalty he suffered, and directly upon his 
release he retorted upon Harrington for his communica- 
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tiveness by preferring articles of treason against him, 
alleging he had screened, and aided Feagh’s wife and 
followers, when they had been proclaimed traitors. In 
the same letter, Harrington intimates that Feagh’s pro- 
tection was further extended to three months, pursuant 
to her majesty’s commands, and that the caution enjoined 
“to make shew” that it had been granted without the 
queen’s directions, had been observed. Thus, in the 
simplest, as in the most important transactions of state, 
we meet with unscrupulous deception, often darkened 
with cold-blooded atrocity ; accident does not even pre- 
sent to our view, one hopeful incident to cheer the 
unbroken dreariness of misrule. When Feagh’s protec- 
tion became known, it disturbed the truculent calculations 
of many hungry expectants, and Sir Henry Wallop, as 
their exponent, upon the 12th November, addressed Sir 
Robert Cecil, deprecating the clemency of even protection, 
and declaring it was inexplicable to him “ how such a 
wretch, compassed about by the sea and the Pale, should 
be so long permitted to live.” With all the means of 
correct inference at command, that Feagh was not 
tolerated for love, Wallop might well have been con- 
vinced; he wasonly endured, because hitherto all attempts 
were powerless against him, and that the efficient re- 
medy was still wanting. But this impatience was 
soothed somewhat, when little more than a month after 
protection, Russell acknowledges receipt of Burghley’s 
letter “touching Feagh,” but defers anyimmediate action, 
until the affairs of Ulster were more accommodated. We 
are not favoured with the character of Burghley’s early 
solicitude for the chieftain, but there can be but little 
doubt, that the postponement contingent upon the ar- 
rangement of Ulster, boded no advantage for him. In 
this interval, the indomitable Feagh was vigorously re- 
constructing and concentrating the power which had 
been so rudely shaken, but not destroyed. Impenitent 
Ulster, and the complications consequent, were more than 
sufficient for the bewildered Russell, who was nearly 
wholly occupied in dolorously deprecating the wrath of 
the Queen. 

The failure of the conspiracy, which was to destroy 
Tirone, to scatter Dungannon to the winds, and presto 
to pacify the kingdom, sent him back discomfited to 
seek a more fortunate conspirator, and to patch up his 
shortcomings with the beldame, his mistress. Several 
letters of this time develope his perplexities. A summary 
will suffice. The Deputy transmits his “ unspeakable 
griefs” to the court and to the council. Sir John Norris 
deplores, “the Deputy’s careless government had dis- 
contented all subjects, and would ruin the kingdom.” 
Sir Richard Bingham, who was so soon to visit the 
Fleet as a prisoner, for doing too little or too much in 
Connaught—we are in doubt which, but we can be in no 
doubt, he desolated the province—also intrudes his cri- 
mination, that the Deputy and all those about him are 
bent upon running a course for gain.” Claudius accusat 


Mechos. The thrifty precedent transmitted by so many 
predecessors was faithfully imitated by the Deputy, and 
Bingham’s charge of selfishness, though not so flagrant 
as Fitzwilliam’s, is corroborated in a letter to Sir Dudley 
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Carleton after Russell’s recall, It says, ‘the Deputy is 
come home very fat both in body and purse.” In this 
embroglio Feagh remained unnoticed until the 26th July 
1596, when Harrington, again affecting to mediate for 
him, intimates to the Privy Council Feagh’s desire to 
surrender his lands, and retake them by patent. We 
may reasonably doubt that any such authority was dele. 
gated to Harrington, for we can scarcely credit that with 
so important a proposal, involving so many interests 
remaining undecided, and before sufficient time could 
elapse for its rejection, he would so fatally peril it by 
the assault and capture of Ballinacor, which we shall 
presently reach. If Feagh ever did propose it, we may 
rather suppose it was to extract an ultimatum of the 
future intentions towards himself, as well as to deceive 
the government into a belief of his helplessness; he was 
then also in active correspondence with Tirone, and may 
have been imitating his wily tactics; and how far better 
had it been with Tirone, and Ireland too, had he used 
his power, and imitated Feagh’s dauntless, enduring 
hostility, instead of frittering valuable opportunity, and 
contenting himself with whatever unstable advantage, 
intrigue, or a hollow peace, could extort from the weak- 
ness of a treacherous government. We are further 
strengthened in the doubt that Harrington was ever 
commissioned to propose the surrender, by a reference 
to another letter of Harrington’s to Sir Robert Cecil, 
of ten days’ subsequent date, asking for pardons for the 
surviving O’Tooles, participators in the betrayal of 
Walter Reogh, which “they were promised by the 
Deputy and Council, but not performed ;” attention is 
invited to the sentence following this confession of bro- 
ken faith: “ Forasmuch as the service performed by 
them upon so notable a traitor, and weakening of the 
arch-rebel Feagh, is to be highly regarded.” What 
reliance can we attach either to the statement or the 
advocacy of such an agent? One week affecting to be 
the friendly negociator for final reconciliation—in the 
next, stigmatizing his client by a term which must 
inevitably destroy any benefit to be derived from his 
intercession, if it was ever sought, and again that it was 
not, Lieut. Greame, in a letter to Russell of the 8th 
August, affords additional reason. He declares Feagh was 
in Barnacashel in Shillelagh, concerting rebellion with 
Sir Edward Butler’s sons, at the very time Harrington 
describes him in communication with himself, and as a 
suppliant to the State. We are thus particular in de- 
tecting Harrington’s unauthorized assumption of agency 
in the minor proposal for a surrender, as it must contri- 
bute to the further vindication of Feagh from the graver 
charge, so long affecting his memory, from the neglect 
of access to the State Papers; and we take this oppor- 
tunity for declaring, that no history of Ireland is worthy 
of the least reliance without being first corrected and 
collated by them. To resume, we must not omit notice 
of a brief, but highly important testimony: Sir Warham 
St. Leger, writing from Maryboro’ to Russell upon the 
9th August, says he finds “ the people are all very easily 
dealt with, but they all wait to see what shall become of 
Feagh, and then no doubt they will do as he does.” 
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Here we behold what a little kindness can effect, and 
how readily the impulsive Celt can be won into oblivion 
of even misfortune and misgovernment ; it proves too, 
that the merited esteem in which Feagh was held was 
not confined to his own territory, but was universally 

pular in the surrounding counties, influencing the 
people again to peril all they valued, and link their fate 
with his. 

As a prelude to the recapture of Ballinacor, six 
of the guard there, on the 10th August, were caught 
by Feagh returning from a marauding expedition, and 
hanged. ‘The letter describing it, adopts the subdued 
synonyme of “ fetching vittles” for stealing. We now 
find Lee again at large, and malgré the chastening of 
temporary captivity, he is again acting assessor and ex- 
ecutioner, but with the aggravation of being this time, 
at his ownsuit. Feagh in a letter to Tirone from Rane- 
lagh, of 17th Aug., narrates Lee’s aggressions upon some 
of Feagh’s followers, as reprisal for some alleged injuries 
done him by “ such as are banished by Captain Lee out 
of their own land and living.” Feagh then earnestly 
asks counsel of Tirone for his future guidance, and 
“what he will advise, he and all in Leinster ready to 
follow him will abide by.” Feagh then adds, “I am 
bidden by those English to do for myself, and not to 
trust to you, but by the grace of God, during my life, 
I will never slack from that which I have depended 
upon,—therefore, if yet you will, that we should trouble 
them, we will. Direct O’Donnell to send me without de- 
lay, out of Connaght, a company of good shot, and I hope 
in God, I shall be no small help to you in what we shall 
do.” We see, the man accused of betraying his son, 
nobly refusing to betray his friend; he spurns the sel- 
fish counsel “those English” give him, and in all-sacri- 
ficing fidelity, still clings to hope, to friendship, and to 
country! — 


‘Even when the crisis of his fate, 
To human eye seemed desperate.” 


Can we any longer suppose such a man would truckle 
and cringe in abject submission to a government, which 
never gave a pledge but was broken, and whose base- 
ness was never mingled or varied with one germ of 
good? Could the mind, moved by such ennobling sea- 
timents, contrive “ most foul murder” upon his own blood, 
to win from a State, he knew was faithless, and bank- 
rapt in principle as in power, a precarious indemnity for 
himself ? 

_ The attack and defeat of a convoy proceeding to Bal- 
linacor upon the 9th of September, and the capture of the 
fort and garrison upon the ensuing day, are further con- 
firmatory, he would never seek a favour one day of thestate, 
and openly defy it upon the next, before his petition 
could be either considered or answered. Russell, de- 
tailing the loss to Burghley, attempts to shouJder the 
blame upon Sir John Norris, by “keeping the forces 
with him in Connaught, and making of a peace which 
will prove to no purpose.” Every letter exhibits the 
asperity of rivalry between the Deputy aud the Lord 








President, and added to the distractions of state, 

causing Elizabeth to exclaim to Burghley, ‘“‘Every thing 
in Ireland ‘s perverse and melancholy.” But—* deli- 
rant regis plectuntur Achivi.” Sir John Chichester 
reports the surrendering to Feagh of Ballinacor, after an 
obstinate defence, “on promise of quarter, and the 
captain being brought before Feagh, he made a show, 
laying his hand upon his sword, to cut off his head, but 
he said, he promised his life, and he would keep his 
promise, and thereupon Feagh spared his life. Anda 
sergeant was set at liberty to inform the Lord Deputy, 
the captain was only to be redeemed by cancelling the 
bonds taken for Feagh’s wife, otherwise he would put 
him to death with the rest ; also Feagh vowed that if 
any forces enter his country, all the prisoners shall 
die.” 

In what strong contrast does Feagh’s fidelity to honour 
stand, when he had the marauding ward at his mercy, 
and so many terrible provocations to avenge, with the 
unvarying baseness of which he was then a victim? 
All the credit and result of Russell’s painful plottings 
and stealthy weacheries were at once swept away in 
this capture; another midnight raid, when he could 
bribe or coerce infamy, must wipe out defeat, and re- 
store fast-waning fame. In tardy time he found the 
means, but meanwhile paused to test the villany of a 
newly-recruited wretch against Tirone, though Fleming 
was not yet dismissed. A week after Russell’s loss of 
Ballinacor to its rightful owner, he wrote to Barghley, 
that he had gained over Nott, Tirone’s chief secretary, 
and “of late found the means to speak with him ;” he 
concludes with the discouraging admission, that all 
Leinster had promised to aid Feagh, and “ stand upon 
their O’s and Mac’s, as in Ulster and Connaught they 
have done already.” The interval now, until nearly 
the closing scene of Russell’s government and of Feagh’s 
career, was passed in either insidious peace, or in sup- 
plying every principle of honorable warfare by means 
abhorrent to every conscience not indurated by perpetual 
contact with assassins, and the hired jackals of cor- 
ruption. A passing reference to some of the state 
papers will sufficiently illustrate the posture of affairs. 
Before Tirone could have learned of Feagh’s success, 
he wrote to him from his camp at the Curlews on the 
8th of September, that he had concluded a trace with 
Norris, and was to meet Russell after Michaelmas at 
Rathskyagh to settle further terms, and giving a proof 
that Feagh’s trust in him was not misplaced, he adds, 
“‘send your messenger without delay that I may deal 

for you as for myself at the conference.” 

The next announcement is from Russell to Burghley 
of his industry in the Glens ; that he has erected a new 
fort about a mile from Ballinacor, and has hanged a 
sergeant and some of the ward, who had surrendered to 
and been spared by Feagh, and that he had burned the 
town of Farrinanerin, Upon the same date, 25th Sept. 
he adjures Sir Robert Cecil to obtain his recall, for he 
“fears the loss of the whole kingdom ;” and as if to 
second the request, Sir John Norris, from Athlone, the 
same day tells Cecil, he ‘* greatly condemns the untimely 
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war the Deputy hath begun with Feagh, for it will peril 
the State, and prevent the peace.” Again, a third ietter, 
still the same date, from Fenton to Burghley, urges the 
necessity of restraining the Deputy and protecting Feagh, 
which would secure peace and content the country.” 
Three days later Fenton again writes: “ The safety of the 
whole realm would be at once assured by the taking in 
of Feagh, otherwise he will bz the ruin of the whole 
Pale, which has been burned to the Boyne; the De- 
outy’s little war with Feagh will grow great, and will 
trouble the state more than all the rest.” 

The heedless Deputy, unconscious of the discon- 
tents of his council, from the camp of Rathdrum, 
upon the 8th October, confirms to Burghley all of 
the transmitted warnings, declaring that “ all are 
ready to join with Feagh even to the very gates of 
Dublin. Donald Spainagh, a chief man of the Cava- 
naghs, and married to a niece of Feagh’s, has joined him, 
and so have the Butlers; Sir John Norris is endangering 
the realm by his course of pacification ;” and concludes 
expressing his “great grief the loss of Ballinacor was 
so ill taken by her Majesty.” While the Deputy was 
writing this dispatch, Tirone, in another from Dunganon, 
strongly censured the Deputy’s prosecution of Feagh, 
in violation of the guarantee given by Norris, and in- 
sisted upon ihe promise being respected, and “ that 
Feagh, and those of Connaght, receive her Majesty’s 
pardons, or he will not be answerable for what they may 
do ;” and defiantly warns him, he “never will permit 
Armagh to be victualled so long as Feagh is persecuted, 
so let him choose.” The Deputy, obstinate in prior 
election, would not secure peace by an approval so dis- 
tasteful as recognition of the policy of his rival, though 
it was to sweep away all the difficulties and desagremens 
of his government ; ruat calum, he will persist in * his 
little war ;” and Norris rejoins, telling that “ Tirone has 
written that if Feagh be not pardoned, be will keep no 
peace ; the Deputy, by his indiscreet courses, will make 
the Earl a rebel, whether he will or no.” Fenton, in 
another letter, closing the correspondence of 1596, also 
apprises Cecil that “ since the prosecution of Feagh, the 
Pale has been more wasted and distressed than iu all the 
time Tirone was proclaimed, and it will be worse, for Tirone 
has sent one of the O’Hagans and six hundred men into 
the Glens ; the army is suffering very much in the Glens, 
for it cannot be victualled.” This was the army, the 
head-quarters of which were at Rathdrum under the 
guidauce of the perverse Deputy. 

We now reach 1597, which opens with a corres- 
pondence in character almost identical with that we 
have just passed, still revealing the persecution of Feagh, 
and the general discontent ripe for revolt. To save 
numerous repetitions, and the sameness of “ringing the 
changes” on very few ideas under the same circum- 
stances, a reference to a few extracts will suffice, and 
perhaps better preserve the interest of the narrative. 
The first letter we select is of Feb. 8th, from Feagh to 
S'r John Norris: “ O’Neill has desised to be informed 
by me without delay, if I and the rest of Leinster enjoy 
the benefit of the peace made witl. him.” The next is 





from the O’Neill himself to Norris, of the 25th Feb, “J 
desire to know if her Majesty’s promise of pardon to 
Feagh will be fulfilled or not; ¢f not, tt will draw on war 
again.” That Norris urged upon the Deputy, the vital 
need of a pacific policy, and that it was insolently re. 
jected, we may infer from the former's letter to Cecil of 
the 24th March: “ It is not possible” he writes, “‘ for any 
man to endure the offences that the Deputy in the ex- 
tremity of his malice offers to me. I repeat that Feagh 
and Tirone should have been left alone until Connaught 
had been reduced ; the spoils upon Tirone, with all othe: 
provocations, will draw on a general war, more ruinous te 
ourselves than to the people; Feagh would gladly ac- 
cept conditions, but those who have good entertainments 
by setting and keeping that little war on foot, will nor 
allow of a settlement by which their profit would be 
destroyed.” 

When we remember that the Deputy and his satellites 
were charged as being “ bent upon a course for gain,” 
and that he had returned from his government with a 
distended purse, we may discover an index to his re- 
pugnance to peace, when * good entertainments” were to 
accrue even from little wars; peace or its best surety 
(kindness to the governed), was forgotten in the sordid 
pursuit of acquisition, which could only be rendered pro- 
fitable so long as anarchy was fomented by unprincipled 
industry. 

Tirone was still untiring in his efforts for Feagh. 
Having arranged a conference with Norris, to be held at 
the Maugherie, he wrote to Feagh upon the 17th April: 
“Send your wife Rose, or any other messenger to the 
meeting to be held with the Lord General, to settle a 
peace for you.” ‘The pertinacity of Tirone’s interest for 
Feagh was full of alarm to the state; so long as the 
chiefs of Ulster and Leinster were not found in concert, 
then would there be safety for a State, which had not 
a single merit in reserve for reliance, and whose force, 
the only principle of rule it ever employed, could no 
longer command fear. 

That Tirone’s zealous sympathy was fatal to Feagh, 
cannot be doubted, and at that crisis, when an active 
diversion in Leinster could so materially embarrass the 
goveroment, and favour Tirone, Feagh’s destruction 
became peculiarly urgent, as his neutrality by paci- 
fication would not be attempted. Neither need we 
hesitate to believe that a plot had been long entertained, 
and was then in activa gestation, for Russell was too in- 
defatigable a purveyor for stealthy murder to leave one 
villain untempted, whether he was to be found in the fol- 
lower of a victim or in his own sbirri of the castle. Lee, 
in a letter to Cecil of the 9th April, urging the policy of 
* cutting oft ” Feagh, and withholding his pardon, fore- 
shadows the deed perpetrated a month later. It is certain 
no prohibition resulted from this direct overture to Cecil, 
for the plot still progressed. ‘The first intimation of its 
consummation we meet with is of the 9th May, from 
Loftus, Wallop and St Leger, to the Privy Council. The 
trio, with an Archbishop at its head, exultingly an- 
nounce that “ the Deputy, on Saturday last, upon some 
expial, went to the Glens, and there, yesterday, it was bis 
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hap to meet with that cankered traitor Feagh, 
whose head and quarters are this day come hither to 
the castle.” It was upon Sunday the atrocity was 
enacted, this letter indited, and the bloody procession 
reached the castle. Though the expression “ Saturday 
last” was employed for a purpose, another letter earlier 


jn the day, before the trophies arrived, fixes it, saying, | 


“the Deputy took his journey yesterday towards the 
Glens.” Loftus and Sir Edward Stanley’s letter a'so 
settle the day. We have hitherto found Fenton in em- 
phatic deprecation of the prosecution of Feagh, but in a 
long letter of the 10th May he felicitates Cecil on 
“so ancient a traitor being pulled down, in which the 
Deputy has earned no small honour.” He then hopes 
“so well-given a blow will calm the storms of Leinster ; 
and Ulster, having lost such a capital confederate, will 
grow to better feeling ; for while he lived he kept a fire 
burning here, which encouraged Ulster, and was more 
relied upon by the Spaniards than even Tirone himself. 
There is hope that ere long there will be a further 
weeding of the garden in Leinster, and cutting down 
some principal weeds. If Tirone be not now moved to 
better conformity, her majesty will have a far easier 
way to prostrate him, his aid failing him in Leinster.” 
This rivalry to exalt and magnify a cowardly treachery 
into honorable service was shared by all, and perhaps 
with as much candour and honesty, as Fenton, who so 
soon ignored all his previous convictions: but the ex- 
travagant pains-taking of the Deputy’s tools to elevate 
him and degrade the victim, make him and them alike 
despicable ; so it is, that 


“Curs snap at lions in the toils ; whose looks 
Frighted them, being free.” 


We now come to Loftus’s letter to Burghley, of the 11th 
May; as it enters into details had either from Russell or 
from one of the actors, it is interesting. The fawning and 
traculent Bishop writes ; “I am moved at the present, 
the rather that Z know it will be very acceptable to you, 
to trouble you with my letters, The 8th inst. the De- 
puty having directed the army that lay at Rathdrum 
and Tully to be in readiness, set out towards the Glens, 
and the next morning by two o’clock came to the chief 
fastness there, where the traitor continually kept, and 
which the Deputy caused to be entered by three several 
ways, with such circumspection that none of our men 
were hurt, and one party coming where Feagh was, he, 
perceiving it, attempted to escape, but flying from that 
company, he fell into Captain Lee’s company, whose ser- 
geant,* with some others, pursuing him, slew him, whose 
head and quarters are now in their due place here, I 
assure your Lordship this good service hath from the 
beginning been effected with great and toilsome pains, 


* “Sergeant Milburne took him flying to his lurking hole, 
out of breath, and stabbed and wounded with many hurts, 
and cut off his head, which was sent to Dublin, to the great 
Tejoicing of the pedple, a little before the Lord Deputy gave 
over his office.” —Camden’s Liz. p. 89. 
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and deserves very honorable and high commendation, 
for he who troubled the very eye of the State so long, 
was cut off not abroad in the field, or by some casual 
chance ; so hoping that the head of rebellion in Leinster 
being now cut off, the others will in short time perish, 
especially if they be prosecuted with that care and dili- 
gence that had hitherto been used.” 

On the 12th May Sir Edward Stanley sent his account 
to Cecil, differing in some particulars from the foregoing ; 
and as Stanley was an eye-witness, we shall have the 
benefit of a comparison. 

He says: the Deputy having secured “ a draught upon 
Feagh, by one of his own followers,” sct out for Rathdrum, 
and “from thence marched all night towards the Glens, 
and upon Sunday morning, the guide played his part so 
well, that some of the soldiers were presently brought 
upon him in bis cabin, where be was hidden with three 
or four sworn men, who were all slain with himself. This 
was the end of an enemy more dangerous and hurtful 
to the Pale than all the rebels in Ireland; but whatever 
the cause is, I know not, but the people have their hearts 
so hardened towards us, that none rejoiceth at any good 
service done. Therefore, in my judgment, the state is 
in no small danger, and out of the 7000 men the Queen 
has here, 4000 are Irish. How dangerous it is to train 
them up in the use of arms, when they may turn the 
points of their swords into our bosoms.” 

The Deputy having, upon the 13th May, conquered 
his modesty, and matured is dispatch to the Privy 
Council, says: * At length it pleased God, though not so 
soon as I wished or expected, to deliver into my hands 
that old traitor Feagh. I have followed him with much 
earnestness, for it grieved me to see so insolent a wretch 
grown strong by the abuse of her Majesty’s clemency, 
bearding the government, and maintaining all the ill- 
disposed. But now so happily hath it succeeded, as 
plotting my course here for the cutting of him off, 1 lately 
drew in person to the Glens for effecting the same, where 
I threw in some companies of foot, and there, in the place 
of his greatest hope, he was lighted upon and slain, to 
the universal rejoicing of all, My desire was great to 
compass him alive, but the fury of the soldiers prevented 
me. I cannot forbear without wronging the deserts of 
Sergeant-major Sir John Chichester and Captain 
Thomas Lee, my principal instruments in this mountain 
prosecution, They showed much valor and endured great 
labour, but in Captain Lee I found an ability more thar 
ordinary, for his knowledge of Feagh’s country and o 
the people ; so far I must right Captain Lee, for I found 
him my principal means, and I recommend him to your 
Lordships.” 

This is the Lee who, three years previously, had ad~ 
dressed to Elizabeth a memoir upon the abuses of Irish 
government, with proposals for their remedy. With 
singular inconsistency he demonstrates atrocities, the 
worst of which, fail to equal some of his own in the 
Glens. His receipt for cheap and easy government 
seemed to have been pursued with much fidelity, not 
aloue by Russell, but ever since the first intruder, by 
some inscrutable will, was permitted to afflict and infest 
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the land. ‘To him who shall do the best service there | to Pierce Hackett, (a Reynolds of that day) “to give 


is pardon to be granted, by which means I am persuaded 
I shall find instruments among themselves, who shall 
serve effectually to cut off the rest. 


* Make self-abasement move the way 
For villain change and despot’s sway.” 


At the risk of being uncharitable, we can almost ap- 
prove the application of Lee’s remedy: Make them 
destroy one another, and then save the inconvenience 
of reward by “ cutting off” the agents. The memoir also 
affords a solution of his ceaseless plottings against Feagh. 
He says, “I pray God I may once see some of your 
majesty’s good subjects dwell where that traitor 
Feagh’s forefathers have remained these hundreds of 
years.” 

Both Chichester and Lee were recommended by 
Russell to the Privy Council for special distinction; and 


though they received separate letters of thanks, perhaps © 


they were more aptly rewarded in both meeting violent 
deaths within three years afterwards; but the chief mis- 
creant, without whose agency all would have been 
abortive, is forgotten; his own remorse and universal 
execration were alone reserved for him, unless Lee 
remembered him, as he did the betrayers of Walter 
Reogh. 

Divesting this tragedy of,the bombast it is presented 
to us in, we see a governor, a 


** Cruel, cold, formal man.; righteous in words, 
In deeds a Cain,” 


menacing or subsidizing some wretch to guide an army 
upon the refuge of an old man, whose accumulated 
wrongs, indomitable courage, and unfaltering patriotism 
would have won respect and mercy from men, but none 
from demons, who, in his death added another victim to 
the countless holocaust of a people’s ruiu ! 

As Russeli’s first act of government was against 
Feagh, so also was his last. A messenger was sent 
special to London to exhibit to Elizabeth, that head 
covered then with * the snow-fall of time,” in hope of 
conciliating the wrath so long fermenting for him, but 
unavailingly, for he started upon his disconsolate return, 
with the knowledge of her majesty’s“ high displeasure at 
such a present sent with so much of vain parade.” Had 
it been Tirone’s, perhaps he might have fared better, for 
Sir Robert Cecil informed Lord Burgh, then the Deputy; 
“Sir William Russell, for not staying the Earl of Tirone, 
when he came in without word to Dublin, has been for- 
bidden the presence, and is likely to continue so.” Lee, 
more favoured, was stimulated to renewed activity 
against the pestilent name of O’Byrne. Phelim and 
Redmond were now the only impediments to letters 
patent, and a transference, after another baptism of 
blood, of what was once the country of the obliterated 
O’Byrnes to himself. Upon the ist August, the letter 
of thanks was sent to him, and on the 11th he was 
already sniffing more blood. He wrote from Talbotstown 








free passage to the woman.who brought letters from 
Feagh’s sons,” then with Tirone; ‘to Cahir O’Toole 
his reasons he would unfold in due time.” Again on the 
21st from O’Carroll’s country to Sir ‘Robert Cecil, Lee 
farther vindicates Feagh’s memory. After expressing his 
great desire for performance of “ acceptable service,” he 
adds, that “ great means are now offered, as Feagh’s 
wife is again a prisoner in the castle since his cutting 
off, and she has offered, upon good assurance, if she had 
her liberty, and afterwards pardon, to draw such 9 
draught upon Feagh’s sons and followers, that I shall 
have the killing of them all, which no doubt would be a 


‘very good piece of service. The Earl of Tirone sent me 


word, when I was at the winning of the Blackwater, 
that he would send Feagh’s sons and a thousand men into 
the Glens to keep work for me there, which I learn to 
be now in readiness. At my request, the Deputy has 
stayed the execution of Rose for a time, which I hope 
will be to good purpose, otherwise I wish not her 
life. She is hated mightily by Feagh’s followers, and they 
daily use all the means in their power to have her cut 
off, lest hereafter she should offend them. Her sisters are 
married to Feagh’s sons, which will be a good means to 
further my motion. I am the more moved to believe her, 
and to entreat your favourable letter to the Deputy for 
her respite, as she was the only means in Sir William 
Russell’s time for the apprehension and execution of 
Tirlogh. Craving your speedy answer, I betake you to 
the tuition of the Almighty.” 

Oh! what a mean, merciless rule it was. Not contented 
with the murder of the son by the extorted agency ot 
the mother,—unappeased by the bloody atrocity done 
upon the father, whose pardon, for justifiable resistance 
to oppression of his house and home, was given in Eng- 
land, but withheld in Ireland, they again seize upon her, 
whom they had made a wretched widow of, and detested 
of her race, and drag her from the obscurity she was 
wasting a miserable life in, back again to the castle, to 
terrify her at the foot of the gibbet into giving them 
more blood! 

Nei:her did Feagh’s mother, who, we learn from a 
letter of the Earl of Ormond’s, yet lived to bewail her hope 
and succour, and to be crushed into the grave by her 
weight of sorrows, escape a renewal of persecution. She 
too had been a prisoner and was pardoned, but was now 
thrust out of the possessions settled upon her by Feagh, 
that Ormond might annex them to his own, on which 
they bordered. 

How horrible is all of this dark, remorseless villany, 
unalleviated with one chance gleam of charity or mercy! 
Not an acre of the land almost but has its tale of fraud 
and blood, the only titles of transference and possession. 
Scarce a page of Ireland’s melancholy story, but is not 
stained with perfidy and infamy, and may not yield 
subject for a tragedy, unless the reality might appear 
too extravagant for even the utmost latitude of poetic 
license. 

Keeping in view the exeerable ferocities wrought 
upon the O’Byrnes, ere we complete the narrative, 
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let us contemplate the hideous picture of the deso- 
lation Lord Burgh found. Even his meagre painting 
will enable us to form. some idea of the saddening 


th. 

"To Sir Robert: Cecil he wrote : “ It is lamentable to 
hear of, but woeful to behold, soldiers, citizens, villagers, 
and all sorts, daily perish through famine; so as I writ 
to you the end is, both the spoiler and the spoiled are 
in like calamities.” 

Yet with these beacons of danger present to him, he 
pursued a course parallel to Russell’s criminal perversity, 
and augmented the crop of distractions he describes. 
Ina succeeding letter to Burghley, he “ breathes out 
his griefs, trusting to perform service to good purpose ; 
that done, God, her. majesty and your mediation, deliver 
me hence.” He was then about to enter upon the 
campaign of Ulster, so disastrous to himself and to the 
cargo of nepotism imported by him for transplantation. 
We can scarcely withhold his first gasconading dispatch: 
“T will, God willing, stick to Tirone, and if need be, 
will lieon the ground and drink water ten weeks, unless 
sooner, blessings fall upon my labours.” But Feagh’s 
sons, who,.with other Leinster chiefs, had joined: Tirone, 
helped to mar the expected blessings, by sweeping 
rapidly behind him to scare the Pale, and retake their 
patrimonies, while a week later, on the 13th October, 
the Deputy was lightened of his “ weight of melancholy 
thoughts” at Newry, for there “death outsped his pur- 
poses.” Fenton, though he had joined in the chorus of 
approval of Feagh’s murder, was the first to advise 
Cecil that ‘the only course is pacification, for force has 
effected no good hitherto ; peace would do what arms and 
war will never do; I saw and see stili, that war will not 
bring it to pass but by the hazard of the ruin of this 
kingdom.” 

The next letter we are attracted to, with which we 
shall cease to trace the course of policy of the period or 
its events, is from Loftus to Burghley of the 18th October: 
“The captains die, the soldiers die, the army daily 
groweth weaker; treasure, victuals and munition are 
consumed, the rebels are increased, and grown insolent. 
Tirone has sent 1000 into the Glens, and is encamped 
on the borders of the Pale ready to invade it, and very 
easily may he do so, even to Dublin. I see no other 
course for this cursed country but pacification, until 
hereafter when this fury is passed, her Majesty may 
with more convenience correct the heads of these 
traitors.” 

What a commentary is supplied in this Bishop’s sleek 
villany, prompting a simulation of peace until a more 
propitious occasion came to execute the smothered pur- 
pose. The fear of God, the sacred character of his double 
calling, pity for sufferine, honour, justice and mercy, 
are all here rejected and despised for the cold, fierce 
subtlety, which waits with morbid craving, to com- 
ll disappointments of the present in future 

It is melancholy, too, to see conscience and reason so 
overborne as to blindly ignore the causes, and ascribe 





all the miseries of misrule to the victims of it, while the 
only effective remedy is confessed, but 


— “Tis thus 
Men cast the blame of their unprosperous acts 
Upon the abettors of their own resolve ; 
Or anything, but their weak, guilty selves.” 


The careers of Phelim and Redmond mac Feagh, forming 
an episode of our history of almost equal interest, de- 
serve a special notice. We have now reached the goal 
prescribed to ourselves, and confining ourselves to tho 
exclusive sources availed of, we have striven to embrace 
all the leading incidents of Feagh’s eventful life, which 
calumny and ignorance have alike distorted. We be- 
lieve we have succeeded, in vindicating an intrepid 
chieftain and an uncompromising patriot, whose sterner 
qualities were the natural consequence of deliberately 
vicious government His untiring resistance to ag- 
gressions upon: himself and sept, evoked a hope for a 
whole people’s freedom, which, even in his fall, was still 
unquenched. We have seen, too, a State, hopeless of 
success in equality of conflict, making “a daily mart of 
guilt,” bribing or torturigg for assassins, and doing of 
execrable deeds, that bat for the prime actors them- 
selves, might well baffle belief, only to rid itself of 
one old man, who would not, even with his weight of 
cares and years, be bent to vassalage ;—who would not 
stoop to thraldom, or accept its wrongs: We have seen 
him, despising life itself, and all the uncertain bland- 
dishments of a corrupt -power, unhesitatingly elect still 
to struggle in abiding fidelity for the cause, and hopes, 
his constancy never wavered for. We learn, too, how 
his generous succour of distress was never denied, though 
its bestowal became a crime, and. earned for him all 
the penalties of treason. Neither.can we refrain from 
reflecting what such a man would have been, holding 
the affections of attached followers, and the sympathies 
of an admiring people, if kindly and paterral government 
had converted him into a grateful and trusting subject, 
and how much he could have contributed to the main- 
tenance of general peace and stability. 

We have raked as if from out the ashes of the tomb, 
the vices and errors of government, and discovered hid- 
den in them, the vindication of our ancestors, which 
prompted the duty of avenging the insulted faith and 
‘honor of their country, while we have justified the chi- 
valrous devotion of an illustrious chieftain, who, strug- 
gling for the one hallowed principle of liberty, set an ex- 
ample, which won a nation’s attachment, to still fortify 
the resistance, which never slumbered, and was never 
subdued, but when dark villany, “ ne’er fearing the pale 
intrusion of remorse,” did dastard murder, not man to 
man, foe to foe, but with hireling hands, multiplied to 
hundreds, the briber, a witness to see them kill the 
body, which preserved a soul, that never knew the breath 
of fear ! 
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BROTHER MICHAEL.* 
BY THOMAS D’ARCY M°GEE. 


Wnuen the wreck of noble houses 
Strew’d the land, as the Armada 
Strew’d the iron beach of Erris,— 
In those days when faith and science, 
Shared the fate of ancient lineage, 
And the holy men—the planets 
On this earthly side of Heaven, 
Faded from the blank horizon ;— 
Then, when no man could determine 
If the present or the future 
Show’d most darkly, came a stranger 
From a distant shore to gather, 
And to save the old memorials 
Of the noble and the holy,— 
Of the chiefs of ancient lineage, 
Of the saints of wondrous virtues; 
Of the Ollamhs and the Brehons, 
Of the Bards and of the Betaghs, 
That they might not die for ever : 
How he came, and how he labour’d, 
What he suffer’d, what adventur’d, 
That he might preserve the story 
Of the dear ancestral Island, 

- These should never be forgotten. 

I. 

Not a stranger, yet a stranger 
Was the patient pale explorer : 
Born the heir of Bardic honors, 
Where Kilbarron, like a topsail, 

. Soars above the North Atlantic,— 
Better days in green Tyrconnell, 
High beside its chiefs had found him 
Seated at the festal table: 

Now, poor brother of Saint Francis, 

Less than priest and more than layman, 

On the threshold of the chancel 

He is well content to hover ; 

So that, fare and garb provided, 

Time to pray, and time to labor 

In the work his soul delighted, 

It might prosper—let him perish ! 
ml. 

Looking southward from the city 

By th’ Egyptian called Eblana, 

We can trace the careful stages 

Of the constant brother Michael ! 

We can trace him where the Slaney 

Spreads its waves around Beg-Erin, 

Holy Isle of Saint Iberius! 

Where the gables of Dunbrody 

Stand the proof of Hervy’s penance 

By the junction of the rivers ; 

* Michael O’Clery, the chief of the Four Masters, was 
merely a lay-brother of the order of Saint Francis. ‘‘ Bro- 
ther Michael” was his sole name in religion—and by that 
alone I have presumed to call him. 


t The Cistercian abbey of Dunbrody was founded by 
Hervy de Montemarisco, a.p. 1182, 





Where the golden vale of Cashel 
Leads the pilgrim to the altar,— 

To the tabernacle glorious, 

Shining from that rocky altar ; 
Where, in beauteous desolation, 

Like Saint Mary in the desert, 

Quin’s fair abbey pleads with heaven. 


Iv. 

Looking northward from the city 
By the Egyptian called Eblana, 
We can trace the careful stages 
Of the constant brother Michael,— 
Where the Boyne, historic river, 
Dear to Cormac and Cuchullin, 
Stretches seaward, sad and solemn, 
Loth to leave the plain of Tara; 
Where the lakes and knolls of Cavan 
Echo to the sound of harping ; 
From the yet unconquer’d forests, 
Where Lough Erne’s arbor Islands 
Waft their fragrance to the mountains ; 
Thence to th’ ancestral region 
Turns the constant brother Michael,— 
With the gleanings of his travel, 
With the spoils of many ruins, 
With the pedigrees of nobles, 
With the trophies of his Order, 
With the title-deeds of races, 
With the acts of Saints and Prophets ; 
Never into green Tyrconnell 
Came such spoil, as Brother Michael 
Bore before him on his palfrey ! 
By the fireside in the winter, 
By the sea-side in the summer, 
When your children are around you, 
And the theme is, love of country ; 
When you speak of heroes dying 
In the charge or in the trenches, 
When you tell of Sarsfield’s daring, 
Owen’s genius, Brian’s wisdom, 
Emmett’s early grave, or Grattan’s 
Life-long epic of devotion ;— 
Fail not then, my friend, I charge you, 
To recall the no less noble 

’ Name and works of brother Michael, 
Worthy chief of the Four Masters, 
Saviours of our country’s annals. 





IRELAND : AN OPENING. 
BY D. B. WEHS. 


Tue problem that for ages economists have attempted 
to solve, and which has battled solution down to the pre- 
sent day, is—how to make Ireland a commercial coun- 
try? Without entering into a profitless disquisition 
upon the Celtic race, or internecine dissensions, we will 
venture to suggest an opening that presents itself—one 
most important in the business connections it would 
bring to this country, advantageous in its effects upon 
commercial enterprise, and admirably adapted for the 
existing intermediate condition of Irish progress. This 
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opening, in our opinion, is to be found in developing a 
commerce with France, and in the natural facilities Ire- 
land possesses as an entrepdt for both the American 
and Australian trades. For the present, however, leav- 
ing aside the latter consideration, the point to which 
attention may be usefully directed, is the suitability of 
Ireland as a western depét for French goods. At first 
this may seem an Utopian fancy ; but if we condescend 
to facts, we conceive that such a supposition will not 
stand the test of inquiry. 

In the first place, the trade between France and 
America is enormous. The quays and wharfs of the prin- 
cipal French ports are laden with American consignments. 
The leading houses in the United States have confiden- 
tial agents in Paris and Havre, but these are the lead- 
ing houses alone. The rising firms have occasionally 
visited Europe to purchase, and acquaint themselves 
with the head quarters of their trade ; but of late such 
has been the impetus arising from American intercourse 
with the Continent, that the buyers in the English and 
foreign markets resemble bees swarming round a hive. 
Since the establishment of the Irish line of steamers to 
America, the buyers invariably first touch land on Irish 
soil. Many of them are selected for this particular duty 
from their British or Irish origin. They come over the 
Atlantic waters to establish business relations, to pur- 
chase, or to put afloat an agency to suit their trade, 
which sometimes lies far away in the Westera States, 
or south among the Plantations, Their journey awakens 
many old memories and associations of days gone by— 
of friends, connections, and prospects long parted with ; 
and it is no unnatural conjecture, that their hearts will 
warm as they near the old weather-beaten shores of 
Ireland, that loom in historic stillness through the haze. 
Nor is it unnatural to believe, that as they linger in 
some of our deserted-looking towns, where the torpid 
genius of agriculture reigns, they will anxiously wish 
to imbue their own race with that spirit of enterprise 
and life that distinguishes their adopted country. 
The question we would, therefore, put to Irishmen of en- 
terprise is this: Shall these opportunities be neglected? 
Shall these visitors pass through Ireland, as the wild 
fuwl sweep over our moors, on their way to their 
distant home, and leave no further trace behind them ? 
or shall we not induce them to arrest their steps, and 
thus be enabled to build up a western trade by their 
connection. 

It is a well-ascertained fact that the manufacturers 
of France are most solicitous to find new vent for their 
goods. The number of English agents resident in 
France who have made considerable incomes, and some- 
times considerable fortunes, by introducing new goods 
to the shops of England, prove the desire of the French 
manufacturers to use any respectable agency to extend 
their business. The goods for which the French are 
most celebrated, are those that find a large sale abroad, 
and will now find a still larger demand from the increased 
facilities for their introduction into other ¢ountries ; 
and these are articles that would easily form a staple 
source of trade in Ireland, from their general usefulness, 








their portability, and their wide, and almost universal 
adoption in America. To enumerate these various 
objects of manufacture would be almost impossible, but 
it may perhaps satisfy some inquiry to mention the fol- 
lowing items which are among the most popular goods 
of French make. For example: Articles de Paris, 
that is, domestic and personal ornaments ; bronze figures 
for the mantelpiece; models in bronze, ormolu, and 
metal, from ancient sculpture; walking canes with 
mounted handles; clocks in ormolu, bronze and metal ; 
Sevres china; toys; surgical instruments ; books; ca- 
tholic vestments, altar pieces, and church decorations ; 
jewellery ; hats; gloves; silks; paper, and stationery ; 
wine; brandy; feathers ; boots and shoes; glycerine ; 
perfume essences ; light clothing for the tropics ; and the 
products of Algeria. The American trade is chiefly in 
wines, brandy, silk, gloves, boots and books, but super- 
add to these the frequent creations of the fertile French 
mind, and the field that awaits Irish enterprise may be 
estimated. 

We venture to assume for granted, that American 
buyers would not pass Ireland, if their requirements 
were capable of being supplied here. The only two objects 
that could carry the buyer to the continental market 
would be cheapness and novelty, and both of these es- 
sentials is merely a matter of capital. A sufficiency of 
means will purchase at the lowest market rates, es- 
pecially in France, and the secret doors that enclose the 
new designs, aud new improvements, will always 
open to ready money. It seems, therefore, from the 
geographical facilities Ireland possesses to meet the de- 
mands of the American market, from the extensive 
warehouse room lying idle in our western and central 
towns, and the cheapness and direct communication now 
available in afew days by the Irish steamers, that 
therein is the nucleus and materials of extensive trade. 

It is by no means an unimportant feature in these 
considerations, to look at the command over the British 
market that such an entrepét in Ireland would pos- 
sess. In the extent of its relations, and its command of 
an united capital—for I assume that the principle of 
limited liability would apply here—it would be able to 
counterbalance English private enterprise; and in the 
fact of a considerable stock of goods being always on 
hands—an object easily arranged with the Frenck manu- 
facturers—its capacity for sustaining a regular system of 
home business, and for promptly meeting all home orders, 
it would become the source of a considerable amount 
of home supplies, and obtain preponderance in the home 
market, which in itself would form an extensive trade. 
Great as might be the immediate advantages of such a 
trade in Ireland, we should look, also, to the future 
effect which it would have, in directing the attention of 
the enterprising portion of the Irish community to ar- 
ticles of industrial wealth, for which the Irish pe®ple, 
from their educated and artistic tastes, would be emi- 
nently fitted. The genius of the French and Irish 
nations are, to a considerable extent, very similar; they 
are of the same race; aud though different climates, 
and different political circumstances will always draw 
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@ marked line of distinction between them, the natural 
elements of the two peoples are the same, and can 
be moulded into the same pursuits, with eare and 
encouragement. In the changes that are now im- 
pending over both Ireland and France, immense op- 
portunities for both people are opening. To Ireland 
these changes may be of great magnitude, if in the 
great commercial relations between the New and Old 
Worlds, she will consent to be an advanced European 
outpost, whither English feeling and interests are rapidly 
tending; and where, in years to come, English and 
Irish interests will meet their greatest development. 

To this project there may be difficulties and objections 
raised, as there are to all new suggestions, but we 
conceive that there can be none of any great weight. 
The only immediate obstacle is the want of steam 





transit between the ports of Dublin and Havre. Ther 
are no steamers now plying on that line, and it igg 
necessary, but shameful, consequence, that every item 
of Irish produce that enters France, except heavy 
freights in sailing vessels, has to undergo trans-shipment 
at Southampton, with all the attendant charges of duty, 
agency, and cartage, which in many cases act as g 
complete hindrance to Irish exports, and also drives 
the consumer of French goods to buy from English 
houses, who have not the same disadvantages of trans. 
shipment to contend with. 

We think we may venture to say, that there is spirit 
in France, if not in Ireland, to remove this obstacle, 
and any others that may seem to exist ; and to all who 
feel an interest in the idea that we have thus briefly 
suggested, we would say, give it at least some reflection, 





A REQUIEM FOR THE BRAVE. 


Far from their kindred earth they sleep, far from their owa green land, 
Far from the charities of home, that young and ardent band ; 

In the dream-land of the sunny south, ’neath Italy’s blue sky, 

Without a backward look or glance, they resigned themselves to die. 


But though their dust be laid at rest within an alien grave, 

Yet let the task be ours to sing the requiem of the brave ; 

Of the gallant men who never flinched through a long and hopeless day, 
But stood and fought beside their guns, as the lion stands at bay. 


What though o’er still and breathless clay we pour the bitter tears, 
And our cry of grief falls cold and dull on death’s insensate ears : 
Still not the less should tears flow forth, and words of praise be said. 
When Erin in her pride and grief bewails her honoured dead. 


They were no common hirelings ; not for place or gold or land 

Shed they their young life’s blood so dear, that noble Spartan band! 
But for their boyhood’s altars, for their fathers’ holy creed, 

And sacred be their memory, and immortal be their meed. 


For Ireland’s glory, too, they fought, that honoured she should be, 
And her name be held in reverence in the lands beyond the sea; 
And well her glory they maintained in that triumphant cry, 

“ The Irish know not how to yield—but they can fight and die !” 


In many a foreign battle field did Ireland win renown, 

In many a hard-fought conflict did Irish blood flow down ; 

And many a glorious victory had been a shameful rout, 

Had not the tide of battle turned when the Irish cheer rang out. 


At Mantua’s midnight gate assailed they stood with naked breast, 
And low they brought at Fontenoy great England’s haughty crest ; 
And they fought beside the sunny slopes and olive groves of Spain, 
And where, upon the Crimean wastes, stern winter kept his reign. 


Yet never was the Irish heart more nobly brought to view, 

And never throbbed the Irish pulse more loyally and true 

Than within Spoleto’s leaguered gate, when a few brave youths assailed, 
Saw a thousand foes around them glare, yet still they never quailed. 


All honour to their memory! though far away they lie, 

And their graves were made by alien hands and beneath an alien sky ; 
Yet shall we glory in their fame, and recount with loving pride 

How those young and fearless Irishmen fell fighting side by side. 

And in other days, when all is told in the historian’s page, 

And that story of Italian strife goes down from age to age ; 

In the brightest leaf of all that book, will be inscribed the cry, 

“The Irish know not how to yield! they can only fight and die!” 





M. W. Brew. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE GREAT BARDIC INSTITUTION.” 


Tuat the bardic order formed one of the most im- 
portant elements of the social system of the ancient 
Irish, is well known. 


with the historians or chroniclers ; and although in this 
respect there was much in common between the manners 
of the ancient Irish and those of other primitive people, 
legislation appears to have been more express on the 
subject in Ireland than elsewhere, and the position of 
the bards as an institution in the state appears to have 
been more distinctly recognised. Like similar things, 
however, in more advanced and better organised states 
of society, the bardic institution of the Irish degenerated 
into an abuse. The members of the profession multi- 
plied in number ; its privileges were often perverted ; 
from being idolised by the people it became a national 
grievance ; and its tyranny was something so intolerable 
as tostir up popular resistance, and lead more than once 
almost to the extirpation of the order. This happened 
more especially on two occasions—once in the pagan 
times, when, in the reign of Eochy Feidhlach (monarch 
of Ireland about the first century), the interference of 
Conor Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, saved the bards from 
total expulsion; and again at the Convention of Drum- 
ceat, held by Hugh, son of Ainmire, in the year 573, 
* when St. Columbkille, himself a poet, prevailed on the 
monarch and the assembly to deal mercifully with the 
offending bards, and to subject their order to certain 
wise regulations, rather than deeree its suppression. 
After this we do not hear that they drew down upon 
themselves any violent public hostility, and it is proba- 
bly to some period not very much later than the last- 
mentioned event, that we are indebted for the composi- 
tion now published for the first time in the newly-issued 
volume of the Ossianic Society. This composition is 
in prose, and its objeet was to expose to public ridicule 
the insolence and arrogance of the bards. For this 
purpose they are supposed to visit in a body the court 
of Guaire the Hospitable, hing of Connaught, who en- 
tertains them in the most sumptuous manner, building 
a great house, and providing all the necessary supplies 
and attendance for their entertainment. The good king, 
whose generosity was such that his right hand was 
fabled to have become longer than his left, from being 
constantly extended in bestowing gifts, was willing to 
exhaust all the resources of his kingdom to gratify 
the multitudinous and insatiable bards and their fol- 
lowers; but the whimsical wishes of his capricious 
guests drive him to despair, and their threats to satirise 
him if he failed to procure all they demanded, terrify 
him almost to death. The story describes with great 
humour the crazy longings of the bardic appetite, and 
relates how Guaire is relieved from his embarrassment 
* Transactions of the Ossianic Society, Vol..V. Imtheacht 
na Tromdhaimhe, or the proceedings of the Great Bardic 
Institution. Edited by Professor CoNNELLAN. Dublin, printed 
for the Society by Joun O’Daty. 


The bards or fileas ranked with © 
the judges and lawgivers; they were often identical : 





by his brother Marvan, the swine-herd, whose wit or 
prayers procure all the strange things which the bards 
desire, and who at length turns the tables on them by 
putting them under an obligation te fulfil his injunctions, 
which, as the reader may expect, are difficult enough, 
and amply punish the bards for the unreasonableness of 
their own demands. One of Marvan’s geasas, or in- 
junctions, is that they should find out the true aceount 
of the Zain bo Cuailgne or “Cattle raid of Cooly,” 
which could only be done by raising the spirit of Fergus, 
son of Roy, from the grave; and as this story of the 
Imtheacht na Tromdhaimhe, or proceedings of the Great 
Bardic Institution, is frequently prefixed to the former 
famous Jrish romancein the old manuscripts, it is generally 
supposed to have been an introduction to it, although 
it is more probable that it was composed for a distinct 
and particular purpose, that is, as a satire upon the 
bards or fileas for their abuse of public hospitality. We 
have little doubt that the members of the Ossianic 
Society will very generally agree with us in pronounc- 
ing this volume to be by far the most valuable of their 
publications. It has been edited with great care by a 
good Irish scholar, who has had long experience in the 
study of Irish history and antiquities, and whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with Irish manuscripts has matured 
and guided his views on the subject. Hence Mr. Con- 
nellan’s numerous annotations, both upon the tract 
itself, and in the appendices to it, are very valuable ; 
and there is certainly no former publication of the 
society from which anything like the same amount of 
popular information can be derived. The Elegy on 
Hugh O'Rourke, supplied by Mr. O'Daly, secretary of 
the society, is very interesting; and Mr. Connellan’s 
essay on the Macpherson controversy and on the poetic 
remains of Oisin, is well written and useful, not as reviv- 
ing the controversy in question, which has been long 
since set at rest, but as a statement of those points 
in it which should be known and preserved. The 
relics of some of the earliest of the Irish bards, such 
as Amergin, Fintan, St. Columbkille, Dallan, and Sean- 
chan, which have been appended to the volume, will 
also be gladly received by the lovers of the old language 
of Erin, and the volume, on the whole, cannot fail to 
advance the character and the objects of the society. 





TRACTS AND TREATISES ON IRELAND,” 


The collectors and publishers of original historic records 
render a service to society which cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated, and without which the task of the historian 
would be, to a great extent, impossible. What would have 
become of Continental history but for such men as Mura- 
tori and the Benedictines? What would have been the 
fate of our own, if there had not been such collectors 
and preservers of old documents as the O’Clerys, and 


* A Collection of Tracts and Treatises, illustrative of the 
Natural History, Antiquities, and the Political and Social 
State of Ireland, at various periods prior to the tamer cen- 
tury. In two vols. Vol. I. Dublin, reprinted by ALEX, 
Tuo and Sons. 1860. 
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Mac Firbises, and Colgan, and Ware, and others? 
Great merit also unquestionably belongs to a publisher, 
who, from pure love of the subject, collects at his own ex- 
pense, old and valuable printed tracts fast passing into 
oblivion, and long since counted among “ scarce books,” 
and presents them to the world in all the freshness of 
new type and binding, and in a form which renders them 
more accessible and easy of reference than ever they 
were before : and this it is that has been well done by 
Mr. Thom, in the republication of the collection of tracts 
and treatises, of which we have a first instalment in the 
volume before us. As far as the present volume extends, 
these tracts belong to the period between the Reformation 
and the Revolution, and express purely English views ; 
but they are indispensable to the student of Irish antiqui- 
ties, and of the political condition of Ireland at the period 
referred to. The first treatise is the exceedingly curious 
one on the natural history of Ireland, by Dr. Gerard 

Boate, first printed in 1652, and dedicated to ‘ His 

Excellency, Oliver Cromwell, captain-generall of the 

Commonwealth’s army in England, Scotland, and Ire- 

land, and to the Right Hon. Charles Fleetwood, Com- 

mander-in-Chief (under the Lord Generall Cromwell) of 
all the forces in Ireland.” .It purports to be “ for 
the common good of Ireland, and more especially for the 

benefit of the adventurers, and planters therein.” The 

next paper in the collection is the original Latin work 

of Sir James Ware, ‘ De Hibernia et Antiquitatibus 

ejus.” This work of the learned, honest, and gentle- 

minded Ware, will ever be a standard one on our anti- 

quities. Nextin order is Spenser’s “ View of the State 

of Ireland, written dialogue-wise between Eudoxus and 

Ireneus,” in which the poet blends so much error with 

truth, and gives utterance to so many things unworthy 

of his own kindly nature. The last treatise in the 

volume is that written by Sir John Davis for his master, 

King James I.—“ A Discoverie of the State of Ireland; 

with the true Causes why that Kingdom was never en- 

tirely subdued, nor brought under Obedience of the 

Crowne of England, untill the Beginning of his Majes- 

ties most happy Reigne.” This production of the 

Attorney-General of Ireland, under the first of the 

Stuarts, has afforded invaluable statements and admis- 

sions to Dr. Curry, in his History of the Civil Wars, 

and after him to Mr. O’Connell, and others. This 

volume of Tracts and Treatises appears without any 

editorial prefix or addition, except a very valuable index 

to the whole volume. It is beautifully printed ; and as 

a contribution to Irish history—a perfectly gratuitous 

one too, being presented by Mr. Thom to public insti- 

tutions, and to his literary friends—it is most creditable 

to its enterprising publisher. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE O’BRIENS.* 


Tue history of such a sept as that of the O’Briens is 
necessarily, to a great extent, the history of Ireland. The 
* Historical Memoir of the O’Briens, with Notes, 
Appendix, and a Genealogical Table of their several branches; 
compiled from the Irish Annalists. By John O’Donoghue, 
A.M., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. 





relations of the one and the other are intimately inter- 
woven from the commencement ; and if some of the great 
events which occupy a large space in the national history 
are only lightly touched upon in the particular*one, the 
want is counterbalanced by the minuteness of detail 
with which the reader’s interest can be gratified in 
others. The task is equally laboriousSon the part of 
the writer; researches must be followed up with equal 
pains in the one case and in the other; and in both 
service is rendered to the public which is seldom ap. 
preciated at its full value. In the work to which we 
here direct attention—and upon which, having been 
now for some months before the world, and in the 
hands of many students of Irish history, a public 
opinion has been already formed—this task has been 
executed with no small amount of labour and ability, 
although there are many of the author’s statements 
against which we must totally protest, and in which 
we conceive that he exhibits an unjustifiable bias, 
He divides his subject into two great periods 
—the medieval and the modern—extending the 
former down to the accession of James I., and pur- 
suing the latter or modern period to the Union. He 
tells us that his original intention was to confine the 
work to the medieval portion, but that on second 
thoughts he extended his plan in order to embrace 
an account of the celebrated baron, afterwards earl, 
of Inachiquin; of the Viscounts Clare who followed 
King James II.’s fortunes after the capitulation of Lime- 
rick, and of the senatorial labours of the late Sir Lucius 
O’Brien, during the exciting period which preceded the 
legislative union. We open the book with anticipated in- 
terest at that part which commences with the epoch of 
1641, to obtain the author’s views on the first of these 
subjects, namely: the career of Lord Inchiquin. The 
outbreak of the great Civil War is dismissed, indeed, 
in a few-words. “ That the rebellion,” says our author, 
‘ was provoked by a series of acts of oppression on the 
part of those who had the charge of the government, is 
matter of history. Fanaticism and bigotry on both sides 
—a desire to root out the natives and to dispossess them 
of their properties, on the part of those who urged the 
forming of new plantations, encountered by the efforts 
of the owners to retain them—these were the exciting 
and sufficient causes, which ended in the confiscation of 
the greater portion of the land throughout nine and 
twenty counties in Ireland.” That is, on one side there 
was an exterminating aggression, and on the other side 
a struggle to defend life, and property, and religion. 
Such is the statement of the cause of the war, as 
given by a writer whose sympathies are certainly not on 
the side of the Catholics; but in his application of the 
words “ fanaticism and bigotry on-both sides,” it should 
be also borne in mind that one of these sides was 
aggressive and the other defensive. ‘The famous 
Inchiquin is introduced to us in the following terms.— 
“*Morrogh O’Brien, familiarly known as Morrogh an to- 
thaine (the incendiary), an epithet applied, not in a figura- 
tive sense, as it is occasionally at present, but literally, this 
leader making as much use of fire as of the sword in 
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tions against his countrymen, was the grandson of the 
paron of Inchiquin, of the same name, who perished at the 
Erne in 1597, fighting on the side of Elizabeth, along with his 
relative, the great earl of Thomond, against the Ulster Irish, 
headed by Red Hugh O'Donnell. He had thus an hereditary 
as wellas a personal interest in the success of the party whose 
cause he had espoused,” (that is, the Parliamentarian 
inst the Confederates). ‘‘ Being a minor at the time of 
his father Dermot’s decease, he was given in ward, accord- 
ing to the feudal usage of the period, to a relative,” (or ra- 
ther, as we should say, was educated a Protestant under the 
authority of the iniquitous Court of Wards,), “and on the 
23rd July, 1636, being then in his = year, he ob- 
tained a special livery of his lands. Inheriting the martial 
irit of his ancestors, and having no opportunity at the 
time to gratify this taste at home, he proceeded to Italy, 
then the scene of a portion of the great Thirty Years’ War, 
and entered into the service of Spain. Returning home in 
1639, when the discontents of the Peers and Commons of 
Ireland were assuming that formidable character against 
the administration of Strafford, which ended in that noble- 
man’s execution, he took his seat among the peers, and soon 
attracted the notice of the lord deputy, who was anxious to 
increase the number of his supporters, and provide against 
the storm which was but too plainly gathering at both sides 
of the Channel. To the interest taken by Strafford in the 
oung baron of Inchiquin, is to be attributed the following 
letter of the king. It will be observed that a part of the 
scheme of plantation proposed to be carried out in Clare, as 
well as in the province of Connaught, was to seize for the 
crown one-fourth of the lands of the proprietors. The im- 
rtance of the concession made to Inchiquin in the king’s 
letter will be thus seen :—‘ Among others of our well-affected 
subjects in Ireland, we have understood by you the readi- 
ness shown by Morrogh, baron of Inchiquin, to advance 
and further the plantation in the county of Clare, by sub- 
mitting himself to our title there, in which respect we are 
pleased to extend our grace and favour to him, that he may 
not in the course of plantation have the fourth part of his 
lands in that county taken from him, as from others the 
natives there, but be suffered still to retain them upon such 
increase of rent as shall be set on those quarters of land 
which are left to the several possessors, after our one-fourth 
part shall be taken from them. Westminster, 2nd March, 
in the 15th year of our reign.’” 


In 1640 Inchiquin was appointed vice-president of 
Munster, under Sir William St. Leger, whose daughter 
he had married, and he displayed great activity with his 
sanguinary father-in-law, in the early operations against 
the confederates. On the death of St Leger, in July, 
1642, Inchiquin was invested by the lords justices with 
the entire military command of the province of Munster ; 
but having failed in the following year to obtain from 
the king, the office of lord president of Munster, which 
was vacant since his father-in-law’s death, and which 
the king now conferred on the earl of Portland, he 
turned over to the side of the rebellious parliament, 
and carried on the war against his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, with a fury unequalled throughout the 
whole of that fearful struggle. The author told us 
but just now that this extraordinary man was called 
Morrogh na tothaine—the name indeed by which alone 
his memory is still preserved in Munster—yet he does 
not relate any of the facts in which that dreadfyl so- 
briquet originated. The sack of Cashel and the battle 


of Knocknanoss—two of the most important of Mor- 
rogh’s sanguinary exploits—are disposed of in a single 
short paragraph. 


The former is thus related :— 








‘*From Cahir, Inchiquin proceeded to Cashel. The in” 
habitants of this city, relying on the strength of the fortified 
rock on which stood the cathedral and castle, refused the 
terms offered by the parliamentary general, namely, that on 
payment of a sum of £3000, and a month’s pay for his 
troops, the place would be spared. The pol | was in 
consequence ordered, and a dreadful carnage ensued, which 
was stopped only by Inchiquin’s entry into the place. Be- 
fore his arrival, in the pe the soldiery, who either were 
unable or unwilling to make distinctions between clergy or 
jus. i twenty ecclesiastics are stated to have been massa- 
cred.” 


Now considering that Inchiquin was held responsibleby 
his cotemporaries for this massacre of the twenty priests, 
and for the whole work of that horrible day at Cashel, 
the event is surely not disposed of here ina satisfactory 
manner. Again, in the account of the battle of Knock- 
nanoss, which occupies just one sentence, there is no allu- 
sion to the murder of the heroic Alexander Mac Donnell, 
after surrendering his sword, and quarter given. This 
we think most unfair to the readers of Irish history, 
but it forms only a small portion of the sins of omission 
which Mr. O’Donoghue has to answer for in this volume, 
and in which he so egregiously transgresses when he 
comes to treat of the actions of the Irish Brigade in the 
subsequent pages. If the reader takes the trouble to 
compare Mr. O’Donoghue’s meagre reference to the 
episodes of Morrogh O’Brien’s career we have here 
alluded to, with the minute and accurate investigation 
of the facts in the Rev. Mr. Meehan’s “ History of the 
Confederation of Kilkenny,” he will perceive how inex- 
cusable the omissions of the former writer really are ; 
but the truth is, that Mr. O'Donoghue wholly ignores 
the labours of Irish Catholic writers on this portion of 
our history. 

The closeof Inchiquin’s career is remarkable for his con- 
version to the Catholic church, an event which has always 
been a stumbling-block to those writers who describe 
with enthusiasm his fierce warfare against the confede- 
rates of Kilkenny. His wife, however, the daughter of 
St. Leger, remained firm in her own creed, and a 
separation was the consequence. The contest which 
ensued between them about the religion of their 
youngest son, is a curious type of much more 
recent instances of this kind of domestic strife. It 
took place in 1657, in Paris, where Cromwell’s ambas- 
sador, Lockhart, employed all his influence with a Court 
in which political interests alone predominated; and 
although the boy was able to write a letter declaring 
himself a Catholic, his father was compelled to-snr- 
render him to the English envoy, at the mother’s soli- 
citation, and thus permit him to pass from his own care, 
and be removed to England. Mr. O’Donoghue thus 
winds up his character of this remarkable man :— 


‘«The career of Inchiquin as a commander presents some 
striking points of resemblance to that of captains who have 
figured on larger theatres than it has been his fortune to 
occupy. Like some of them he held high command at an 
early period of life, being only in his 24th year when, with 
far inferior forces, he defeated Lord Mountgarret at Liscarrol. 
Owen O'Neill, the only officer of undoubted capacity that 
appeared on the side of the confederates, had such an opinion 
of Inchiquin’s ability, that he twice declined to encounter 
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him,—once at Kilkenny, which was relieved by the rapid 
advance of Inchiquin’s troops, and a second time at Fort 
Falkland, or Banagher, when O’Neill found it prudent to re- 
tire from the encounter, to the surprise and mortification of 
the nuncio. But the chief merit of Inchiquin seems to con- 
sist in his having, for eight years, with little assistance from 

d, contrived to subsist his troops and make the war 
support itself, levyi Fagin ogg on the part of the 
country vocaa ae ty is soldiers in spite of the utmost 
efforts of the confederate generals to prevent him.” 


This extract, short as it is, contains several mis- 
statements, which a candid reference to Rinuccini’s 
Nunziatura would have rectified. Thus, it is not true 
that Owen O’Neill was afraid to encounter Inchiquin at 
Banagher, or that he was the only man of ability on the 
side of the Confederates. Preston and Castlehaven, 
and others, are surely entitled to some share of credit 
for their military spirit and ability. 

The following account of the posterity of Lord Inchi- 
quin may interest the reader :— 


*¢ Of the sons of Murrogh, first earl and sixth baron of 
Inchiquin, namely, William, Charles, and John, the last 
two left no issue. William succeeded his father, whom he 
had accompanied to Catalonia” (at the conclusion of the 
war in Trefand), ‘‘and under whom he served in the opera- 
tions conducted by the French in that province. On his 
accession to the title he was appointed by Charles II. cap- 
tain-general of his majesty’s forces in Africa, and governor 
of the fort of Tangier... .. In this employment he con- 
tinued for six years. In 1689 he and his son William (after- 
wards third earl) were attainted by the Irish parliament of 
king Jax es, and their estates sequestrated. After the Re- 
volution he was appointed by king William, governor of 
Jamaica, an office which he held for little more than a year, 
as he died in the month of January, 1691. By his wife, 
Lady Margaret Boyle, William, the second earl, left three 
sons, William, Henry, and James, of whom the two last 
died without issue. William, the third earl, and om 
baron of Inchiquin, who, along with his father, had n 
attainted by the parliament of James, served with distinc- 
tion, both on the Continent and in Ireland under king Wil- 
liam, by whom he was agony governor of Kinsale. . . 

ing at Rostellan on the 24th of December, 1719, he 
‘was interred in the cathedral of Cloyne.”—(This William, 
the third earl, left three sons, namely, William, Charles, 
and James, of whom the second died unmarried, and 
William, who was the fourth earl, had four sons, all of 
whom died without issue, and the earldom therefore de- 
volved on the family of James, the third son, who had 
three sons, Morrogh, John, and Edward, of whom Mor- 
rogh became fifth earl, and was raised to the dignity of 

uis of Thomond in the year 1800, thus reviving the 
ancient title which had expired by failure of issue of the 
eldest branch of the O’Briens. But, returning to the text). 
**Morrogh dying in 1808 without leaving issue, and John, 
his brother, also dying without offspring, the dignities of 
the family vested in the issue of Edward, the third son 
of James, who was the third son of William, third earl 
of Inchiquin. The said Edward having departed this life 
in 1801, before Morrogh the first marquis, leaving two sons, 
William and James, the title descended to William as 
second marquis, on whose decease, on the 21st of August, 
1846, without issue, the marquisate and earldom which 
had descended for so many generations in the line of 
Dermot, the eldest son of Morrogh, who surrendered the 
crown of Thomond to Henry Vili. for a peerage, came 
to an end. The baronage, however, after the interval of 
313 years, vests in Sir Lucius O’Brien, baronet, of Dromo- 
land, as descendant of Donogh, the third son of Morrogh, 
the thanist of Thomond,” 








That Mr. O’Donoghue’s work is an important con. 
tribution to Irish literature, is obvious, and no one who 
wishes to study our history thoroughly will henceforth 
fail to peruse it. We trust that the memoirs of others 
of the great Irish families will yet be taken up by ade. 
quate men, in the true spirit of historic research, and 
first of all, that of the O’Neill’s, for which such abun- 
dance of materials exists, and for which, indeed, copious 
materials have, as we are aware, been already collected 
by the lineal descendant of the elder branch of that 
illustrious sept. 





SCIENCE IN RELATION TO SOCIETY.* 


One of the principles which Professor Hennessy 
most forcibly inculcates in this discourse, is the general 
worthlessness of superficial knowledge in the practical 
applications of science. He reverts to the old maxim, 
that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing;” and 
shows that one of the dangers most apt to arise from it 
is to be found in that empty conceit inspired by the 
comparative ease and rapidity. with which superficial 
knowledge may now-a-days be acquired. “ Nothing,” 
he justly observes “ can be more fatal in the relations, 
not only of individuals, but of society at large, to the 
progress of true knowledge, than any confusion bétween 
the abilities required for the advancement of science, and 
those very inferior and commonplace powers that suffice 
for its comprehension. Who would place on the same 
level with Colnmbus, the ordinary mariner who now 
safely steers his ship across the Atlantic? Yet it 
is from a blunder of this kind that the super- 
ficial student is occasionally not only liable to 
regard his own imperfect acquirements with too much 
complacency, but to forget that what little he does know 
may be due to the labours of men who lived in less en- 
lightened ages, and upon whom, consequently, he is apt 
to look with pity and contempt.” A little knowledge 
however is a different thing from superficial knowledge, 
as the former may be sound, however small its extent, 
whereas superficiality in knowledge is directly opposed. 
to soundness, and it is therefore against the superficial 
knowledge, and what is called routine education, that he 
directs his arguments. From misconceptions regarding 
the pursuit of knowledge in general, he comes to those 
which are more particularly connected with the pursuit 
of science, and developes some sound and exceedingly 
valuable views on the subject. 

His object is to place science in its true position in 
the circle of human knowledge, and to confound the 
presumption which would take it out of that position. 
It would be well for society if the students of every 
college, as well as those of the Catholic University, 
could be fully impressed with the principles so forcibly 
and eloquently inculcated by Professor Hennessy in this 
discourse. 


* A Discourse on the Study of Science in its relations to 
Individuals, and to Society. By Henry HENNEsSY, F. R.S., 
M.R.1.A. Professor of Natural Philosophy to the Catholic 





University. Second Edition. Dublin: W. B. Kelly. 
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